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THE DEATH-MARCH OF WELLINGTON. 


BY W. G. BENNETT. 


“ Whom bear you thus with heavy tread 

With arms reversed, and brows represt ?” 
“ Comrade, we bear the mighty di 

In pee to bis lace of rest. 
A nation gs the city’s ways, 

In grief for him whose race is ran ; 
On, in dark state, beneath their gaze, 

Comrade, we bear great Wellington.” 
March—slowly march—hark ! in the hush, I hear 
Assaye’s hurrah, and Badajos’ cheer. 


Yes—o’er him let the trumpet wail, 

And round him roll your muffled drums ; 
In this last hour, who now shall fail 

In open grief for him who comes? 
Its solemn swell the Dead March pour, 

In grief for him whose deeds are done ? 
Grief let the mighty cannon roar, 

As on we bear great Wellington. 
March—silent march—hark ! in the hush, I hear 
Vittoria’s shout, and Salamanca’s cheer. 


On—bear him on to where they sleep, 

Our greatest, whom we name with pride ; 
Lay him by Moore, in slumber deep ; 

Lay him by Abercrombie’s side. 
a him by the only one 

ho fixed, with him, red victary’s smile ! 

Room for the dead, by him who won 

For us Trafalgar the Nile! 
On—bear him on—bark! in the hush, I hear 
Toulouse’s charge and St. Sebastian’s cheer. 


Throw wide the doors ; dust unto dust}; 

O’er him the yawning marble close ; 
Give him to death with trembling trust, 

Calm in his last stern cold repose. 
In reverent silence, in the gloom 

Brooding beneath the mighty dome, 
Conqueror, to share the conquered’s doom, 

Leave him to fame in his last home. 
March—comrades, march—hark! in the hush, I hear 
Quatre Bras’ hurrah, and Waterloo’s fierce cheer. 


—_—_—_>—— 


THE FIRST ARTICLE OF A POPULAR AUTHOR. 
BY DR. DORAN. 


In the middle of the month of July 1757, and consequently just a hun- 
dred years ago, old Morgan, the oldest actor then alive in England, 
walked slowly into the Duuciad’s Head, a dull-looking house in Pater- 
noster Row. It was the residence of Griffiths the publisher ; and that 
¢elebrated personage might be then seen in the parlour behind the shop, 
seated without his wig, while his wife wiped his head with a cotton hand- 
kerchief. In a closet beyond the parlour was visible a young man at a 
desk, busily engaged in writing. He was ill-dressed, awkwardly made, 

coarse of feature. He had even a heavy stupid look, as he sat intent 
on his labour. It was only his side-face that could be seen; but as he 
now and then had occasion to turn full round to Mr. Griffiths in the par- 
lour, or as he did so, from time to time, when some remark attracted his 
attention, there was an expression on his features and a light in his eye 
which seemed to give promise of no common man. Still, his slovenly, 
wearied, and plodding appearance was decidedly against him. As Mor- 
gan entered the parlour, the lite drudge,—for that was evidently his 


office,—blushed slightly ; for Mrs. Griffiths, ceasing to polish the skull of 


her husband, looked sharply round, and with a voice sharper than her 
look, bade him “ get on with the article in hand, and let her have it for 
approval and correction when finished.” The young man did not an- 
ewer, although he was evidently irritated. Around his mouth there was 
an expression as if he had swallowed vinegar. He sat for a moment 
biting the end of his pen as vigorously as the great Coligny, when in deep 
wrath or reflection, used to champ his toothpick. He smiled at last with 
mournful resignation ; and then passing the not-very-clean sleeve of his 
poor coat over a rather begrimed face, he addressed himself to his 
wl. with a remark which sounded as if it had reference to the intense 
t. 


“ Why don’t you take off your coat,” said Griffiths, “as I do?” But 
this suggestion only made the scribe button that vestment more closely 
tound his throat. The vulgar wife of the bibliopole laughed vulgarly, 
and made an allusion to the person’s linen, or the lack of it. The writer 
did not look up ; but the very tips of his ears were scarlet, and he could 


be heard, lowly but distinctly, as though he were reading to himself 


Ttather than addressing others, uttering these words: “Ego cultu non 
proinde speciosus, ut facile appararet me, hic nota litteratum esse, quos 
Odisse divites solent.” 

“ My stars!” said Mrs. Griffiths ; “is that a part of your review of Mr. 
Mallet’s Northern Antiquities 2” 

“No, Madam,” answered the young man, with a slight Irish accent; 


“it isa passage in Petronius Arbiter, a gentleman who was consul in 
Bithynia, and who also was an officer in the house of Nero, where he lived 
luxuriously, and died laughing.” And the speaker sighed, as if he en- 
Vied the destiny of the finest gentleman and the greatest scamp of those 


gay ye dangerous times. 
“ 


you ?’ 
“ Well enough with me,” said the hearty old man, whose memo 


chair the while, and 
What ails them all ?’ 
The young writer in the inner room looked round, for he was 





dare say he was a lazy fellow,” said Griffiths, at the same time 
figning to the young writer to go on with his vocation. “ And now, 
Mr, Morgan,” added he, turning to the old actor, “what news with 


went 
back to the days of Mrs. Aphra Behn, “ but ill with Garrick, ill with 
, ill with that exquisite hussey Bellamy, and worst of all with Mrs. 

n. 


..“Thate both the women,” exclaimed Mrs. Griffiths, sinking into a low 
putting on an expression of very pretty horror. “ But 


With a taste for theatricals, and had at that moment in his pocket the draft 
fa tragedy, with fragments of scenes, the whole wrapped up in several 


sheets of Dublin ballads, of which he was also’ the author, and which, 
could they be recovered now, would probably prove to be as well worth 
seating as half the palimpsests foand or forged by the clever Simo- 
nides, 

“Why you see,”’ said Morgan, “ David is annoyed because he turned 
away Mr. Home’s las. Barry is annoyed because all the tavern- 
critics continue to laugh at him for dressing young Norval in a suit of 
white satin. Mrs. Bellamy is in distress because she could only play 
Almeria once throughout the whole of last season. And finally, poor Peg 
is ill for a score of reasons, some of which make Bellamy glad: she is ill 
because she produced so small an effect in Lady Randolph; because she 
produced even less in Lothario (at which two circumstances her rival 
dances with delight) ; and is dying at the thought that the shriek with 
which she finished Rosalind last May, when seized with her fit, is the last 
sound which the public will ever hear from her on the stage.” 

“ All these ao ladies and gentlemen,” remarked the bookseller, 
“may recover their healths and their tempers before next season be- 
gins, And that reminds me,” he rejoined, looking into the inner room. 
“Pray, sir, where is your promised article on the Scotch parson’s play ?” 
“ Sir,” said the pale writer, rising, and advancing to the door, “ it is 
nearly finished. But it is not so easy to review a play as it is to read, 
digest, and judge a few quarto volumes of travels or biography. To en- 
joy and to judge poetry demands a mind akin to the poet’s. Genius 
lights its flambeau at the skies; and mere men of earth must not be over- 
hasty in pronouncing upon the purity of the fire.” 

“ O, stuff!’ exclaimed Mrs. Griffiths, turning her fat back on the last 
speaker, and showing above her low dress, worn in summer-weather, a 
series of cupping-marks, that seemed to designate a patient with a ten- 
dency to the head of more blood than judgment. “ You might as well say 
that it is more difficult to make a cribbage-peg than a walking-stick.” 

“Not so, madam,” civilly rejoined the young man, standing in the 
doorway ; “and yet you would find it more difficult to make a watch 
than a warming: pan.” 

“T never found it difficult to do any thing,” said the lady, whose con- 
ceit was notorious. 

“ Except to write poetry, Polly,”’ observed her husband, 
ee And why should I not write verses, if I tried?’ asked the lady, 

er_more than usual. Her husband shook his head, smiled, 
} was silent. “I ask,’’ she said, “why a woman, why /, stiould not 
write verses as well as any other rhymer ?” 

Her flashing eye rested on the shabby young man in the doorway. And 
he, fancying himself peremptorily addressed, looked slightly embarrassed 
for an instant, and then replied : 

“Tadeed, madam, I believe only for this reason. Poetesses are gene- 
rally indifferent housewives. Rhyme does not, in their case, always ac- 
cord with reason.” Having said which, he slowly returned to his work ; 
while the lady looked at him with a puzzled expression, as if she could 
not very well make out whether he had intended to be caustic or com- 
plimentary. 

“ You doubtless fancy yourself,” she said tartly, “as famous as the au- 
thors we have hired you to review.” 

He looked round, with a flush on his face made up of hope and convic- 
tion of present power to be worked to further ends. “ Who knows?” he 
asked, not of them, but of himself. ‘‘ Who knows?” he repeated ; and old 
Morgan, looking in, and gazing at that strange face with interest, saw 
the tears in his eyes. “ Who knows?” he asked for a third time. “There 
is something there,’ he added, placing his podgy finger on his pallid brow. 
“Patience. God does not let the tide run up to high-water in an instant. 
I can wait.” And he resumed his task, with this ‘final remark, murmured 
low to himself, “I can wait. The spring will yet bloom for me. I 
know that he who cuts the balsam in the winter gets no juice. I can 
wait ; I can wait.” 

Morgan resumed his seat ; and talking in a subdued voice to Griffiths, 
said: “That young fellow puzzlesme: I could almost swear that he was 
an actor in Tinselrouge and Whytight’s itinerant company, with whom I 
was starring last year. Did you pick him up at Dunstable ?” 

“The gentleman is a physican,” said Griffiiths, with mock dignity ; “a 
physician in reduced circumstances ; that is, he was so when I found him. 
He is now a literary man, and has just finished his first article. Poor de- 
vil! he fancies he may purchase fame by his pen; but who will know 
any thing of him a hundred years to come, in 1857? He will no more be 
known then than he is now. And the droll creature is a physician too! 
Not many months since he was practising in Southwark. That patch 
which you see on his elbow was then a hole in his sleeve, which he dexte- 
rously hid from his patients by covering it with his hat. Things have 
improved with him since he has been in my service ; for, as you see, his 
coat is mended. Where did I pick him up? 0, at Dr. Milner’s, at Peck- 
ham. I have a nephew at school there, where my reviewer was usher. 
He dined at table with us. Just fancy, an usher! But Milner declares 
his father was a gentleman ; and that we should not demean ourselves 
by allowiag him to eat with us. And I am not sorry for it, seeing that 
it was a remark of his which first induced me to believe that I should find 
in him a capital reviewer, at a very small cost.”’ 

“What was the remark?” asked the old player. 

“ Why, I and Milner had been talking of our mutual regard, when the 
usher said, ‘ Modern attachments are often maintained by the same bond 
which united the first twin-brothers, Jacob and Esau, of whom the one 
loved the other because he did eat of his venison.’ Pretty, wasn’t it.” 

“Sharp, certainly,” answered the actor; “but I should not have 
thought that you would altogether have admired it.’’ He looked towards 
the room where sat the poor hireling, and saw very well that though he 
was not listening, he could hear perfectly all that was passing. There 
was a smile on his face that made it look beaming with intellect. Mor- 
gan was benevolently determined to sustain that smile ; and he did so 
by asking the -publisher if the usher had made any other remark that 
was ‘ pretty ?’ ”” 

“0, ay,” replied Griffiths. ‘“ His master and I were discussing the dif- 
ference between ancient banquets with their guests, and modern feasts 
and those who are invited to them. Well, what do you think that dog 
said? ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘it isthe remark of Pliny, that the dinner-givers of 
his day always served up poppy-seed at dessert. So do many of the hosts 
of our own time, and long before dessert,—to sa, nothing of the quantity 
taken to table by the diners-out.’? Now, sir,” added Griffiths, “that ob- 
servation was made in the spirit of a reviewer not unworthy to be of the 
brotherhood of the Whig-Monthly. All that is wanted by him we supply. 
I make suggestions, and Mrs. Griffiths corrects his articles. She will add 
some beauties to his first article on Mallet.” 

“ Does he like that?” whispered Morgan. 

* O, bless you,” exclaimed the publisher, “if the fellow were to grow 
obstinate against it, Polly would keep him to cold meat and potatoes 
four times a-week, and not much of either. If that were to fail, he may 
pack off to beggary again.” 

Morgan looked towards the worker, from whose face a smile was just 
fading. “Mr. What’s-your-name,” said he, with an impudent familia- 
rity teristic of the times, “‘ allow me to congratulate you upon the 
auspices under which you have commenced your literary life. You are 














in this much like Midas, gifted, no doubt, in being able to turn all you 
touch into gold.” 

“T believe,” said the poor scribe, “ that I am much more like that royal 
personage in this ee, that touch what I may, I starve.” 

“Starve!” said Mrs. Griffiths, who piqued herself on her liberality ; 
“ starve, with above a pound a-week. bed and board !”’ 

“ Starve!’ echoed her husband. “Sir, you lack truth, and want a con- 
tented mind. Sir, I fear you did not hear the last discourse of the Rev. 
Eli Synnamist, at St. Benet Fink. Sir, he told us that content is such a 
duty, that were a man to be cast into a bottomless pit, his first word on 
coming to himself should be, ‘ I am satisfied.’ ” 

“ Mr. Griffiths,” said that gentleman’s retainer, respectfully but firmly, 


“ the Rev. Eli Syanamist is no guide for me tofollow. You call him a 
a light. ;_he is like one of our roadside lights, which makes a 
e 


ining 08 earth, but leaves heaven all the darker. I am sorry to 
say it, but Mr. rem is a hypocrite.” . 
“ A hypocrite!” shouted Griffiths, and screamed his wife ; “he is white 
as driven snow.” 
“My dear madam,” said the undaunted reviewer to the lady, who 









minds me of those sheep at the altars of the ancients, which were whi- 
tened with chalk, in order to imitate the purity of the beloved lambs of 
Do you know, sir,” he , turning to Griffiths, “ that Mr. Synnamist 
edits a review which promere to be independent by purchasing every 
i a condemns every work which is not supplied to 
it gratis 
Griffiths was a knave ; but bis dirty ideas never reached to this heroic 
his wife heightened the din by a few notes peatiior to herself. Morgan 
added to the tumult ; and it was at its very height, when a lady gppeared 
She was one @ ¢c éscribed, 
and who defy criticism of course, from a sister. If it be true that 

statue repr er Laughter, and that he 
bade his Spartans wore gis new kondemn was the horself, 
Eye, lip, cheek, nay? jaa the poet says, her foot smiled, Praxiteles t 
by when Paris hi give away the apple, it would not have fallen inte 
the bosom of Helen. Semele was only a dairymaid in comparison with 
ing, inimitable,—such as the son of Semele might have worn before he 
took to ferment his grapes and drink deeply of the liquor. The voice 

“Good folks, when = breath comes back, be kind enough to inform 
me if you have in the house a gentleman of the name of Mr. Oliver Gold- 
tapped Mrs. Griffiths on the cheek, and after kissing her husband, clapped 
his wig on him wrong side before, and broke into melodious peals of 
one ram kept silent to listen to the silvery intonations of her own 
mirth. 
enough to be out. As to Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, there he stands; but 
may I be bold enough to ask what you want with my servant ?”’ 
re should teach your husband better manners. You can’t? Don’t I 

now it,my dear? Mr. Goldsmith, I have read the specimens you have 

downhearted. I commend to you the maxim of our German trumpeter 
in the orchestra— Time brings roses.’ ”’ 
ever reach them without pricking my fingers with the thorns ?” 

“ Of course not! Why should you? Who does? As long as we can 

ven wealthy Griffiths here feels the smart of it. Who is Griffiths’ 
thorn, eh, Mrs. Griffiths ?” 
not.” 

“ Thope so, too, my dear,”’ answered the actress ; “ and I did not say she 
little faults, which we must strive to amend—some day.” (This was 
said with a saucy look.) “ Have we any thing else that is objectionable, 


snorted off the compliment as if there was something nasty in it, “ he re- 
the gods, which were only to be found on the banks of the Clitumnus. 
book it notices, and -w 
height of soaring raseality. He fairly screamed with indignation ; and 
at the door, whe foes Batt cree Jaw ert be Ieaieats bs wii 
Lycurgus set up & gf 
have thought hiy ve had her for a model. Had she been 
her ; and, then, she wore a saucy look,—inexpressible, seductive, subdu- 
sounded sweet, silvery, and saucy too, as she said : 
smith?’ Before reply was given, she had shaken hands with Morgan, 
laughter, in which every one present would have joined, had they not of 
“ My dear Mrs. Bellamy,’ said Griffiths, I am glad to find you well 
“ Don’t be impertinent, Griffiths, nor use false terms. Mrs. Griffiths, 
sent me of your intended tragedy, and they will not do. Now don’t look 
“ Alas, madam,” said Goldsmith timidly, “even if it be so, shall I 
luck the roses, never mind a scratch or two. Every body has a thorn. 
“ Madam,” said that lady, who hated Mrs. Bellamy, “I hope she is 
was. I only askeda question, And, then, we have all got our pleasant 
Mr. Goldsmith ?”* 


“ Well, madam,” said Oliver, “I dare say we all have,—our vices, 
which we surrender, as Lais the courtesan did her mirror, when she 
grew old, and found no more pleasure in employing it. Our hopes, I 
trust, we may always retain. Do you bid me keep mine ?” 

“ Bid you! Young man, there is stuff in you that shall make people 
talk of you centuries to come.” 

“ And love me ?” 

“ And love you. Some of us will be despised, and some forgotten, 
when you, sir, will be honoured ; but you must not write tragedies. You 
have the most charming style possible, but no more suited to tragedy than 
my muslin slip to—to—to Titus Andronicus. What have you done be- 
sides making these attempts on stilts?” 

“I have only written a trifle,” said the author modestly. “ It’s my 
first article—a review of Mr. Mallet’s Northern Antiquities.” 

Mrs. Bellamy made a comically wry face, shook her head, and then 
remarked, “ I dare say it is as bad as your tragedy.” 

“ Probably,” replied the perplexed author. 

“ And perhaps not,” good-naturedly exclaimed the actress. “ Will 
you come and take a dish of tea with a queen, and read this article to her 
majesty ?” 

“ Queen!” cried the two Griffithses. “ What queen? We have no 
queen since the demise of her most gracious majesty Queen Caroline. Je 
take tea with a queen !” 

“Ah, dear stupid old folks, Mr. Goldsmith has more wit than both of 
you ; and old Morgan here, I see, knows of a queen in England not yet 
defunct. Now, sir,” she added, “ put your manuscript in your pocket, 
and come along.” She glanced rapidly at his coat, slightly curled her 
charming and ineffably impertinent nose ; and then, with a “ pshaw,”’ 
and a stamp of her little foot, as if annoyed with herself, she exclaimed, 
“ My chariot waits ; let us go.” : 

She swept through the shop like a graceful vision ; and as Goldsmith, 
his hour for labour having expired, prepared to follow her, Griffiths put 
his hand on his sleeve, and asked with great simplicity, “ Mr. Goldsmith, 
who is the queen you are going to take tea with, and to read to her your 
first article?” 

“ Queen Roxalana,”’ said Goldsmith, with a smile. 

“ QO,” exclaimed the publisher and his wife, “‘ the character she plays 
in Alexander the Great! It is only herself.” 

“ Only herself!” returned Goldsmith. “ She, herself, is worth to mea 
throne-rcom full of queens, She has encouraged me with a hope of fame 
and the love of a generation to come. The promise isan inducement to 
labour, and I will endure much for the great recompense.” 
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“ Ah, sir, I see, from the company you keep, you will be a miserable 


writer of comedies, or some such trash. Sir, you will die in the Mint, 
and be forgotten a fortnight afterwards.” 

“ T have faith in her promise, and in my own perseverance to make 
reality of it. This is 1757, and I have written nothing but an article for 
a review. Perhaps, in 1857, sovereigas ~~ t have my collected works | 
in their libraries, and I may be affectionately known beyond the ocean. | 
Perha ” | 

“ Now, Mr. Goldsmith,” called the sweet voice from the coach at the | 


oor. 

“ You are stark staring mad,” said Griffiths ; “ but remember, sir, I ex- | 
pect you here early to-night, and at work by nine to-morrow. There 4s 
the article on Douglas to be concluded, and a second is to follow on Mr. 
Jonas Hanway’s book ; and I fear that this rantipole company will unfit 
you for steady labour.” 

“ Cease to fear it, sir. What I have undertaken to perform shall be 
accomplished ;” and he burried off to the impatient sovereign lady in 
the glittering vehicle at the door. She kissed the tips of her rosy fingers 
to the trio who had followed Goldsmith to the threshold ; and many a 
queen would have given her ears—or, at least, her earrings—to have 
looked balf so imperiously and saucily handsome, , 

“ Homph,” said Griffiths, as the carriage drove off with its well-con- 
trasted freight, “ Beauty and the Beast.’ ; 

“ Beauty!” cried his lady ; “ why she’s crooked! They look like 
what the: ~an impudent hussey and a mastiff puppy. What do you 
say, Mr. Mor, " 

* Well, I was golng to say, Hebe and Hercules; but I would rather 
call them Intellectual and Material Beauty.” 

“ Good cious,” cried Mrs. Griffiths, “ what nonsense! Mrs. Bel- 
lamy, I tell you, is crooked ; and Goldsmith is ninny enough to think 

le will talk of him in 1857. I really shall die of laughing. Dr. 
awksworth may be the darling of ages to come: but a half-starved 
drudge like Oliver Goldsmith—Pshaw !” 


————_ 


CARTOUCHE, KING OF PARIS. 
BY G, W. THORNBURY. 


I have an extreme affection for rascals, my family pluie being beyond 
the reach of thieves, and my pocket not worth picking. 

I like them for their ingenuity, Ulyssean craft, forcsight, daring, perse- 
verance, knowledge of human nature, wise cunning, and intvepidity. I 
like them because they group so well, and are so 9 ue; I wonder 
at them as incarnations of Mephistopheles and Beelzebub, doing the dirty 
work of the unmentionable place in a shrewd, wily, earnest and—in a 
sense—not uncommendable manner. 

From the Golden Farmer back to the Egyptian chief-baker, I know their 
tricks and stratagems, their laws and ordinances. As to the metaphysi- 








cal side of the question, as to whether thieving arises from a mental want 
or a mental excess, I never trouble myself. It may be a mere logical 
misunderstanding ; it may be a warp of the judgment, a sort of squint of 





the reason ; it may be blood to the head, or want of blood ; it may be a/ he 


perversion, ic or innate. On the other hand, though thieving ma; 
not unnaturally be assigned to a mental strabismus or monocularity, it 
may perhaps more correctly be classified with that genus of mental phe- 
nomena known as habit grown chronic,—a sort of monomania, or in- 
tanity. 
In This way of thinking, thieves become interesting studies to the suck- 
ing metaphysician, who ought to rejoice, therefore, when his watch is 
en, and to shout for joy when his spoons chink into the burglar’s 
nocturnal bag. 4 
Of thieves and their doings I have taken a wide survey. From the 
Copt who cut off his brother’s head, to destroy his identity, when he fell 
into Pharaoh’s man-trap ; from the in Herodotus, whom the Milesian 
shaved, wrote secret intelligence on his scalp, kept till his hair grew, and 
then sent on his distant mission ; from Duval to Manning; from Shake- 
p+ hy Shepherd,—I know all their twists and oy 5 and can divide 
schemes into codes and classes. I acknowledge, in this flat age, I 
revel in their strange and subtle plans, their ruses and ingenious forms of 
; 1 draw from them proofs of the limitation of the human ima- 
on, and of the expansibility of human badness. The sensitive 
of the felon shows me the undeveloped capabilities of our neglected 
senses ; I find with astonishment in the thief, aiming at small ends, the 
ence of a fakir, the heroism of an old grenadier, the endurance of an 
the subtlety of a statesman, the craft of a diplomatist, the cou- 
rage of an Al . Ta fact, 1 fill my mind with half-thought-out theo- 
ries, that amuse me, if they do not make me wiser. The wig-stealing in 
Anne’s reign, the cloak-stealing on Louis Quartorze’s Pont Neuf, 
diamond-plucking of Barrington, the old ~— highway doings 
with mask and pistol, the mail-coach rifling, the Elizabethan gambling 
tricks, with mirror reflections and gangs of “ ferrets” and “ setters,” we 
must for the present pass by. The old English purse-cutting, ring-drop- 
pee. oh chopping ; the “ chauffeurs,”’ who burnt the feet of rich 
to make them “shell out’ their money, we must leave behind 
us, with many score of “ priggers of rs,” tricks of Smithfield thieves, 
sham-Abrahams, Salisbury-Plain sailors, and sre at once to intro- 
duce our readers to the great Louis- Dominique C , the king of French 
thieves, and the terror of Louis the Fourteenth’s Paris, of the St. Louis, 
Champs Elysées, and all the hills, quais, boulevards, and hotels of the 
F capital, in the days of Moliére and his merry world. There was 
a time when this name, harsh and rough, and reminding one of the sol- 
dier’s bloody lips smeared black with ong was enough to sell any 
book or play to which it was attached. There was a time when bewigged 
men in dovent Garden clubs talked for long nights about this Cartouche ; 
and when, in German Linden Streets and in Dutch Exchan the ip 
of busy men ran to the same tune. His life is a proof of the irresistible 
tendency with which some minds, reserved, acquisitive, and without vene- 
ration or mora) self-restraint, ran headlong into crime. 

Cartouche was the son of a poor cooper, who lived in 1683,—the year 
the was born,—in the quarter called La Courtelle, not far from La 
Fontaine aux Echaudez. The ambitious father gave a good education to 
his children, and particularly to Louis-Dominique, whom he had named 
after a bad king and a good saint. Quick, ready, emart, and with a 
strong memory, Cartouche got on so well at school, that his father re- 


solved to push a point, and send him to a Jesuit's College. This foolish 


ambition the father bitterly repented of. The school was full of rich 
*ssons, who dressed in all the gold-laced splendour of that age 

of black wigs, lace-cravats, plum-coloured coats, deep-flap waistcoats, 
swords, ruffles, and red heels, Cartouche, short and vain, began to steal 
to obtain money for the roulette table, the comedy, his mistress, and the 
Burgundy of the tavern. He, the cooper’s son of La Fontaine aux Echan- 
dez, was not to be outshone by purse-proud peruke-sellers of the Place 
Royal. His first thefts were not worthy of his future greatness. He be- 
gan by pillaging the patched panniers of the old women who sold fruit at 
the gate of the college at Clermont. His success made him a thief for 
life. Men who have once let their imaginations ran wild on the advan- 
tages of borrowing money seldom return to the severe and cold material- 
ism of cash down. Men of loose principles, who find out that | ing is 
wer, seldom deign afterwards to confine themselves to dull trath. ar- 
che could never any longer remember the duty of honesty ; its self- 
tection, its religious motives, were thrown behind him. He stole the 


ys’ books and slates. Wanting money to buy a smart purpoint, carna- | O 


tion ribbons, and lace, he resolved, at the mature age of eleven, on a 
= coup d'état. He had an object of course ; he gratified his natural 

ency, and he rejoiced in the danger and exciting sense of adventure 
which stealing gave him. 

In the class, his chief friend was a young uis, whose tutor 
liked him, and with whom he often spent whole days. Hie came in and 
out when he liked, for they were companions and class-mates. One day 
the quick-eared, quick-vyed Louis heard the valet say that he had just 
brought his master a hundred crowns, and locked them up in a casket. 
The opportanity set our king’s brains fermenting like barm, The 
thoughts of such a chance worked upon his cupidity and acquisitiveness 
yoni re ee nn ~iy from the casket ; night and 

» for a week, ag cere when in the Conciergerie, he 
See Bt, at san m 
t 0! ! t claret coat, la belle P e 
first } ropes haunted bin But Vanity shook her siteln, on s, and ~ 
science away. His angel, always snubbed and forgotten, lett 
him as a wife leaves the that has fallen under the of the cour- 
tesan. Ile watches the valet and the out of doors one sunshiny 
morning. He goes to his class, the key from the pocket of the 
marquis, asks the regent’s leave to go out, races 
to the valet’s, which is behind, unlocks the door : 
He looks el 
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counts and gloats. Hush, a noise! the governor has returned ; gone to 
the marquis for the key ; he misses it; thinks it must have been left in 
the 


door. 

The tutor bustles back. Yes it was; he sits down to read bis humani- 
ties, takes snuff, coughs, and falls asleep, as tutors do. Soon after the 
valet and marquis come back ; the one from the city, the other from class. 
Cartouche, rolled up into a ball behind the box, sweats with fear, dares 
not cough, nor scarcely breathe. People come in, and wonder at his dis- 
appearance. Some are sorry, some glad. The valet, having a headache, 


| —perbaps too much wine,— goes to for the rest of the day. 


A hundred times Car! prepares to call out, or to leap down, and 
throw himself at his feet, owning his guilt. That little heart is a hell of 
pain,—fear, rage, lust, covetousness, and suspicion. The valet, himself 
a rogue, may be ungenerous or cruel; he will wait. Night comes, he 
has not been seen ; the valet ey kicks, and rolls. Cartouche cannot, 
does not wish to sleep. Another day, the valet is no better; the wine 
was bad. When he moves a curtain, or shakes up his pillow, a fresh 
cold sweat breaks out on Cartouche, faint with hunger and burning with 
thirst. 

That night there is a great ball at the Duc de Quelquechose : carriages 
roll, torches glare, every body’s carriage stops every body’s way, scented 
tossing ringlets are moving before a thousand mirrors, the marquis’s valet 
must be there to wait ; the last bow is tied, the scent-stopper put in, the 
door clicks, the thief crawls down. Alas, cursed ill luck! the door opens 
again, and the governor and the marquis come back, eager for an hour 
with Aristotle and his Poetics. Open eyes, tears, stammered words. A 
year later, and it would have been a scream, and a stab, and a slammed 
door ; now it ie bent knees, lowered eyes. He tells a lying story of fear 
of the rector, of exercises, of hungriness ; they bring him food, not think- 
ing of the crowns, and promise to appease the angry regent, who has ut- 
tered dreadful threats, 

Once out in the fresh street, he felt safe and free. A hundred crowns 
in his pocket, and noue the wiser, the dangerous feeling of a new power 
— him, which made him stronger than his fellows, entered into his 

eart. 

He goes home to his father, is scolded by the unsuspecting cooper ; ap- 
peases him with more lying excuses,—lying is now easier to him than 
truth ; sleeps sound, and the next day revels at the Foire St. Germain. 
Again a pitfall ; his pale-faced brother meets him, tells him the whole 
affair is discovered, put together, and known ; whips and dark cellars 
await him at Clermont. 

Lust of gain and rage have ruled Cartouche for two days, now fear 
gets the upper hand ; but even this timid on grows powerful when 
backed up by strong will and the energy of rascal greatness. Away from 
Paris, running, leaping ; dome of the Invalides sunk to a dark mush- 
room ; now fields, vineyards, Reimemoulin ; in fact, many leagues from 
Paris and its broad quays, and the bridge with Henry IV.’s statue, and 
pas * - + ee and all the convents, that red Gréve, and the Bastile 

! 


The thief, afraid of being robbed, suspicious, wily, reserved, prepared 
for rubs, — no inns, creeps under a bush, there intending to wait the 
day, and, if it please God, sleep. A noise awakes him ; twenty paces off 

sees, by a dim moonlight, some twenty dark figures dancing, singing, 
and eating. He thinks he has got into a witches’ Sabbath, and recom- 
mends himself to God, confessing his sins. Prying into suspicious bushes, 
the ragged cohort (really gipsies, and naught else) find a sharp-looking 
boy, very frightened very ragged. They dance round him, and he, 
stiil thinking them witches, screams; they in turn become frightened, 
and take him for something not “canny.” At last they speak to him in 
French, and invite him to eat. Stolen fowls, pigeons, and mg | 
furnish a sumptuous uet. He falls asleep by the camp-fires, 
awakes to that he is lighter by a hundred-crowns weight. It is dan- 
oo to sleep among Bohemians who give people dinners for nothing. 

till —y be is dear at one hundred crowns. 

The tic position is worthy of Gil Blas. The boy gets up and 
threatens the old witch, who queens the troop, to hang the whole ae 
and he jooks as if he was the boy to do it. But the witch has not become 
a queen for nothing. She screamingly tells him that boys er 

y anny © handed envuns ebeet Gam 4 thd base be hes his 
father, and bas run away, and she will take him home again. His lip 
shakes, she has t him. Then she his beauty and wit (he 
smiles ; caught a, ), praises Bohemian life, shows the pleasures he may 
ew and the dangers that await him. In an hour’s time he is an avowed 

emiaa thief rogue for life. 

In three years Cartouche learns all the gipsy tricks,—how to shoe 


and cure them again, how to break iron and mend pots, how to hook linen 
through windows and rob hen-roosts, how to tell fortunes and pick 
pockets. He was just becoming a chief at fifteen years of age, when the 
parliament of Rouen put down the band. Some swing on gibbets, come 
groan under the axe, some take to their heels ; Cartouche resolves to go 
to sea ; he has learned all land tricks, and sighs for fresh worlds of ras- 


A respectable uncle of Cartouche, plump and well off, sees on Rouen 
Quay—among coils of rope, piles of casks, old anchors, and beams—a 
ragged boy, eating black rinds of sai that some Dutch sailors bave 
thrown him. Though black, ragged, barefoot, he recognises his lost 
nephew. Good old man! he cries, falls on his neck, and overwhelms 
him with tenderness. The boy is taken to an inn, washed, and clothed ; 
and the same night uncle writes to Paris to intreat his brother, the 
cooper, to forgive his prodigal son. The father, whose pride is hurt at 
the degradation of a son whom he has striven so much for, writes back 
a falminating letter, and will do nothing for the di e of his family. 
He had no Py for his misfortune, and forbade his return, unless he 
wished to perish by hishand. The rogue returns, however, hides for days 
in his father’s shop, falls ill, and, at the point of death, is forgiven by the 
stern and honest craftsman. 

For some time after his recovery, all goes on well; but vanity and 
vice soon lead him astray. He again strives to be the fop, and to dress 
accordingly. He falls in love with a young milliner, who slights him for 
richer and gayer lovers. He robs his father's till, buys silks and —~ 
and becomes the favoured lover of the venal fair, to be deserted by her the 
moment his purse runs low. Cartouche turns pickpocket to maintain his 
love. He thinks he can nail quicksilver to the point “ fever-heat.” He 
is loaded with watches, handkerchiefs, snuffboxes, sword-knots ; he does 
nothing, but is always well dressed, and himself off to his suspi- 
cious father as a successful gambler. One day, however, the cooper finds 
out his storeroom, and discovers heaps of jewels, gold crowns, gold 
boxes, flagons, and ctwis ; he puts them back, says nothing, but drives off 
to the penitentiary of St. Lazare. He promises the Pere Procureur a 
pension if he will chastise and correct his son. 

Cartouche, little suspecting, is invited to go to St. Lazdre with his 
father about an order for five hundred casks, They start in a hackney- 
coach ; father grave, son gay and foppish. His keen eye, betraying no 
alarm, suddenly sees archers drawing round the coach; he marks the 
trap, and oe Coach stops; father steps down first, and goes in 
to get an r to see the gardens. It is time ; Cartouche throws off his 
justaucorps, wig, and cocked-hat, appears in bare sleeves, ties his head 
round with a white handkerchief, passes out through the archers in 
the character of a confectioner’s boy. 

In five minutes father returns with two brothers of the order. This is 
the signal ; the archers close in, open the coach-door, and capture—not 

artouche, but a coat, wig, and hat. Some are for pursuing; others, 
less energetic, for waiting ; the father resolves to go home, and trap him 
at his seturn. He finds the door open, drawers open, money, treasure, 
and son, all gone. 

Cartouche, once more free, ts his face, dyes his skin, changes dress 
and wigs, and gives up his milliner, and continues to pick pockets. Wher- 
ever a careful man can find work, he goes—ball, mass, comedy, execu- 
tion, any where. He is alone, and French thieves are ignorant of their 
future monarch. 

One day he steals a fat purse from a German in the Jesuits’ Chureb, 
and soon after is touched on the arm and dogged all over Paris by a 
stranger, who claims the prey. 

“ My purse,” said the stranger. 

“ It is at the end of my sword.” 

“ That'll do, my brave, I only wished to see if you had as good a 
ay : have Po I'm satisfied.” 

on e's neck, the stranger, a Paris pi ket, told 
Cartouche he had seen his coup, been struck by his pee my subtlety, 
and wished to be his comrade. 

Cartouche, thinking him a spy, remained reserved. At a turn of the 
street, they hear the noise of swords, and come upon some lackeys fight- 
ing ; his friend disappears, and returns present! baggy abd | 


moved. | which he divides with him, They mount to a story ; 


introduced to an old woman and two daughters, to the you of whom 

he is plighted—in brief, thieves’ marriage. His host shows him the dan: 

per alone, without friends to assist him in escapes, and in rais- 

muss... They become com- 
and an unboly alliance is formed. 























horses, how to clip and break them in, how to poison any farmer's pigs 


November 28 

In a short time the band breaks u The brother-in-law retires to the 
Toulon galleys, and the women to Hospital, under the care of the 
great Commissioner of Police, M. d’ nson. 

Cartouche, bent on travelling thoroughly (—— rascaldom, turns 
blackleg ; piney, pickpocket, bully, petty larcener he has already been. 
He lodges in the Rue St. André des Ares, and hires two valete, w he 
clothes in rich liveries ; one of them, who robs his master in order to sup- 

rt his mistress, denounces Cartouche. He escapes the terrific glance of 

’Argenson, fresh from investigations of the convulsionnaires and , 
sonneurs in the Burning Chamber and the Bicétre dungeons ; but 
— good name is gone ; he dare not show himeelf at the green-cloth 

es. 

He therefore, honest man, turns spy and betrays his friends to D’Ar- 
genson ; gratifies at once his cupidity, ambition, and revenge ; but, cun- 
ning as he is, is trapped by a recruiting sergeant. He had to 
provide this fellow with twenty-five men ; but four were still wanting, 
and Cartouche, drugged and snared, was dragged off to Flanders, himse 
to make up the complement. Making the best of a bad bargain, Car- 
touche shouldered his fusee with cheerfulness and skill, got ted, 
and was praised by all his officers for his courage and exactitude. 

The disbanding came, and with the disbanded soldiers now swarmed 
thieves. C e became the midnight king of Paris ; theatre or taba- 
rin, Pont Rouge, Pré aux Cleres, Luxembourg, Louvre,—it was all his, 
He knew the secret crimes of his band, and none dared desert. Dreadful 
oath, enough to make the devil shudder, held these rascals ther. One 
fine Sunday night the troops met on the Boulevards. T were two 
hundred men ; some refugees from St. Lazare, others runaway appren- 
tices, ruined blers, criminals, men turned soldiers,—in fact, all 
the idle, dissolute, and wicked of P: He drew up laws for them, and 
was unanimously chosen their leader. At their first meeting, a drunken 
beggar heard their vows, but did not disclose them, for he took them for 
a real army, and Cartouche for a generalissimo. He assumed the di 
apped of mere to death epies and traitors, and swore not to spare even 
- rothers, who had now joined him, if they dared to betray the 

Once organised, the satanic army set to work. Murdered men were 
found every night in the Seine ; bodies with bruised heads or stabbed 
chests were thrust into church-porches and rich men’s door-ways ; gal- 
laats, parted with by laughing mistresses in gilded chambers, where mir- 
rors flashed with a hun lights, were next seen, blue, swollen, and 
strangled, at the doors of their bers in the Quartier Latin ; lodging- 
houses were sacked ; coaches waiting at the doors of le Marquis Carabas 
csigpel end Geupeled ; mud end owenta, hate end. books, dlamens- 
buckles, sword-knots, and snuff-boxes disappeared as if an enchanter's 
wand had waved over them. At night-taverns these trinkets reappeared, 
smeared with blood, the snuff-boxes crushed and battered, and hats pierced 
with bullet-holes, and the muffs madded and torn. 

Some of Cartouche’s gang climbed, by means of rope-ladders, into rich 
men’s houses ; fat abbés and pompous marquises stared to find, on their 
return from court-ball or comedy,—Les Précieuses Ridicules, exemple, 
the lock off the door of the er élage, the rooms gutted of rococo go 
clock, the green satin flayed from the chairs, the gilt fringe of the curtains 
missing, not to mention the little desk with the 200 louis-d’ors. Others 
atteuled St. Sulpice, Notre Dame, and the chief churches, praying very 
hard ws shining altars, with two wax hands covered with gloves, 
while with the real offending members they cleared those who kuelt near 
them of watch and purse. 

Every now and then M. d’ nson’s eagle claws fastened on some 
unlucky thief; but the more he rascaldom, the faster the blood in- 


creased ; bleeding increases blood. Cartouche had spies every where,—in 
court, in barracks, in in hotels, even among M. d’Argenson’s dreaded 
archers, who breathed n but steel and cord. 

Cartouche needed a well- treasury. He had spies to pa: 


y ; miss a 
day, and there was danger. There were his workmen. who carried about 
sold the stolen ; receivers who hid them behind sliding-panels, 
and over beds, and under movable floorings. There were hidin 7 
for emergencies, and their daily rent. All these charged hig and 
required ready money. Then were bewitching courtesans, smooth 
with pearl-powder and blushing with rouge, who decoyed young country 
abbés, and drunken —, whom they stabbed or ed if they 
grew restive or troublesome. With all these never could 
w rich ; they baled and baled, and kept the water out, but never got 
and safe ; rest a moment, and the boat began to settle down into the 
white jaws of the sea. 

So went on affairs from the peace of Utrecht to the year 1719. The 
paper-money made the fortune of Cartouche ; a portfolio or pocket-book 
now sufficed for a week’s work. The rogues grew bolder ; they followed 
home merchants from the banks or from ns ir the Rue A arty 
pois, knocked them down with life-preservers, and while they lay stunned, 
robbed them, and fied. Others they choked with pitch-plasters, on the 
— and Hare principle; and others they blinded with handfuls of 

ust. 

They swept the high roads, too, with their Bohemian cav: 3 Tobbed 
the mail-bags, stripped the passengers, tied their hands, laid them on 
their faces, and rode off. On the 28th of April, 1721, the diligence was 
stopped near Chalons, by masked men, who stabbed the postillion, and 
carried off 186,000 livres, leaving in the road 200,000 more that the 
were unable to remove. Cartouche himself deigned to rob a coach ; he 
first persuades an officer, his companion, to slay a valet they had brought 
with them ; and then, to insure secresy and secure his spoil, shot the mur- 
derer himself. 

Paris grew alarmed, the watch was doubled, and thirty sous a-day 
given to the watchman. Rogues and v were ordered into 
exile, and armourers were forbidden to seil arms to strap The 
arms were soon taken from them ; but Cartouche ¢ not; his 
band Saat, drove away the watch, and bribed or intimidated its 
members. 

The toils drew in round him, however, and he began to feel the 
narrow round his feet. Joseph Lami, a Jew, his friend, was arrested for 
stabbing another Jew and strangling his wife. He was baptised, and then 
broken on the wheel. This man had a wife at Vienna, another at Lille, 
and a third in Paria, He had several times changed his religion. Dumes- 
nil, Cartouche’s lieutenant, narrowly escaped ; La Magdaleine died on the 
rack ; l’Amoreux, accused of murdering a jeweller, escaped, after a dan- 
gerous trial. 

Hitherto no one had heard of Cartouche ; even M. d’Argenson did not 
know the name of the leader of this dreadful band of two hundred. Men 
who despised God, feared men, and dreaded the breaking of an oath. At 
last one day a thief, pale and groaning from the rack, as the hard 
wrinkled faces of M. d’Argenson and his myrmidons bent round his bed 
of torture, and fixed on him their now glittering eyes, to the repeated 


questions of “ Who is ~~ captain t”’ replied, “ Cartouche.” The secret 
was disclosed ; the bloodhounds leaped forward on the track.—Zo be 
concluded next Saturday, 

an 


THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—THE GOLDEN HORN. 

“ Johnny, want to see the bazaar?” The speak 
lowest class, depraved and dirty, with a flexibility of limb and cunning 
of countenance only to be seen in the 
who once furnished the sculptor with his glorious ideal of god-like 
strength and intellectual beauty. I longed to kick him—the climate of 
Constantinople is provocative of irritation, and I felt that with my bushy 
beard, my Oriental demeanour, my acquaintance with Turkish habits 
and proficiency in the language, it was irri to be called “ Johnny,’’ 
and asked to “ see the bazaar,” as though I been the and 
ruddiest easign, disembarked for a day’s leave from yonder crowded troop- 
Sp ees SED Eg as ay ay up to the shambles 

ore q 

Yes, | was pretty well acclimatized in Turkey now. A year and more 
had passed over my head since I had left Vienna, the after that 
memorable ball at the Redouten-Saal, and what changes that 
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an alliance promised bat ill for the future happiness of both, I could not | 


conceal from myself, and yet so selfish is the human heart, so difficult is 
it to shake the “trail of the serpent” from off the flowrets of our earthly | 
love, I could not regret as I ought t to have done that the two people whom 
most I cared for in the world, should not be asdevoted to each other as 
is essential to the happiness of those whom the tie of marriage has bound 

indissolubly together. 

Ab! she was Countess de Rohan now, living at Edeldorf in all that | 
state and luxury which she was so well calculated to adorn ; and I, what | 
had I done since we for ever at the masquerade? Well, I had 
striven to fulfil her wishes—to rise to honour and distinction, to be 
worthy of her friendship and esteem. Fame I had gained none, but I had 
done my duty. Omar Pasha, my kind mer who had never forgotten 
the child that sympathized with him at ldorf, had expressed himself 
satisfied with my services; and ‘Skender Bey, drunk or sober, never 
wep me without a cordial grasp of the hand. For more thana year I 

shared the fortunes of the Turkish commander and the Turkish army. 
I had seen the merits of those poor, patient, stanch, unflinching troops, 
and the shortcomings of their or and venal officers. I knew, none 
better, how the Turkish soldier will bear hunger, thirst, privation, ill- 
usage, and arrears of pay, without a murmur ; how, with his implicit 
faith in destiny, and his noble self-sacrifice in the cause of God and the 
Sultan, he is capable of endurance and effort such as put the ancient 
Spartan to the blush—witness the wan faces, the spectral forms, gaunt, 
famine-stricken and hollow-eyed, that so doggedly carried out the behests 
of the tameless defender of Kars. I had seen him starved and cheated 
that his colonel might andize—ay! and in defiance of the Prophet, 
drink to intoxication of the forbidden liquid,—and I wondered not, as 
none who know the nation need wonder, that Russian gold will work its 
way to the defeat of a Turkish army far more swiftly than all the steel 
that bristles over the thronging columns of the Muscovite. Keep the 
Pasha’s hands clean, or make it worth his while to be faithful to his coun- 
try—forbid the northern eagle from spreading his wing over the Black 
Sea, and you may trust the Turkish soldier that not a Russian regiment 
ever reaches the gates of Constantinople. All this I had seen, and for 
long I was content to cast in my lot with this brave people, straggling 
om A the invader ; but my own countrymen were in arms scarce two 
hundred miles off, the siege of Sebastopol was dragging wearily on from 
day to day—lI felt that I would fain be under the dear old English flag, 
would fain strike one blow surrounded by the kindly English faces, 
cheered by the homely English tongues. She was more likely to hear of 
me, too, if I could gain some employment with the English army ; and 
this last argument proved to me too painfully what I had vainly striven 
to conceal from myself, how little these long months of trials, privations, 
and excitement had altered the real feelings of my heart. Would it be 
always so? Alas, alas! it was a weary lot! 

“ Johnny, want to see the bazaar?” He woke me from my day-dream, 
but I felt more kindly towards him now, more cosmopolitan, more chari- 
table. In such a scene as that, how could any man, a unit in such a 
throng, think only of his uwn individual interests or sufferings ? 

Never since the days of the Crusaders—ay, scarcely even in that ro- 
mantic time, was there seen such a motley assemblage as now crowded 
the wooden bridge that traverses the Golden Horn between bustling, 
dirty, dissonant Pera, and stately, quiet, dignified Stamboul, those two 
suggestive quarters that constitute the Turkish capital. On that bridge 

t be seen a specimen of nearly every nation under the sun—the 
English soldier with his burly, upright figure, and staid, well-disciplined 
air ; the rakish Zouave with his rollicking gait, and professed libertin- 
ism of demeanour, foreign to the real character of the man. Jauntily he 
sways and swaggers along, his bands thrust into the pockets of his enor- 
mous red petticoat trousers, his blonde bair shaved close “a la Khabyle,” 
and his fair complexion burnt red y an African sun, long before he came 
here, “ en route, voyez-vous,”’ to fill the ditch of the Malakhoff. “ Par- 
don,” he observes to a tall, stately Persian fresh from Astracan, whom 
he jostiles unwittingly, for a Frenchman is never impolite save when he 
really intends insult ;—the fire-worshipper, in his long sad-coloured robes 
and high-pointed cap, wreathes his aquiline features into an expression 
of stately astonishment,—for a Persian, too, has his notions of good 

, and is extremely punctilious in acting up to them. His pic- 
turesque costume, however, and dignified bearing are lost upon the 
Zouave, ‘or a gilded araba is at the moment passing, with its well-guarded 
freight, and the accursed Giaour ogles these flowers of the harem with an 
nt pertinacity of traly Parisian growth. The beauties, fresh from 
their bath, attempt, with henna-tinted fingers, to draw their thin veils 
higher over their radiant features, their bedgown-looking dresses tighter 
round their plump forms; an arrangement which Mf some fatality inva- 
riably discloses the beauties of face and figure more liberally than before. 
Here a Jew, in his black dress and solemn turban, is counting his gains 
attentively on his fingers; there an Armenian priest, with square cap 
and —e dusky draperies, tells his prayers upon his sandal-wood beads. 
A mad dervish, naked to the loins, his hair knotted in elf-locks, his limbs 

by starvation, howls out his unearthly dirge, to which nobod 

seems to pay attention, save that Yankee skipper, in a round hat, fres' 
from Halifax to Balaklava, who is much astonished, if he would only con- 
fess it, and who sets down in his mental log-book all that he sees and 
hears in this strange country as an “almighty start.” Italian sailors, 
ing as mach with their — as their tongues, call perpetually on 

e Virgin ; whilst Greeks, M , and Ionian isianders scream, and 

culate, and jabber, and cheat whenever and Lowever they can. Yon- 

ler an Arab from the desert stalks grim and haughty, as though he trod 
the burning sands of his free, boundless home. Armed to the teeth, the 
costly shaw! around his waist bristling with pistols and sword and dead- 
ly yataghan, Le looks every inch the tameless war-hawk whose band is 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him. Preoceupied is 
he, though, and ill at ease, for he has left his steed in a stable from 
w he feels no certainty that priceless animal may not be stolen ere 
he returns; and should he lose his horse, what will his very life avail 
him then? Nevertheless, he can sneer bitterly on that gigantic Ethio- 
pian—a slave, of course—who struts past him in all the borrowed im- 
ofa my man’s favourite. At Constantinople, as at New Or- 
eans—in the City of the Sultan as in the Land of the Free, the swarthy 
skin, the fattened features, and the woolly hair of the negro denote the 
slave. That is a tall, stalwart fellow though, and would fetch his price 
in South Carolina fast enough, were he put up for sale to the highest 
bidder. Such a lot he need not dread here, and he leads some half-dozen 
of bis comrades, like himself, splendidly dressed and armed, with a confi- 
dent, not to say bellicose, air, that seems to threaten all bystanders with 
annihilation if they do not speedily make we | for his master the Pasha. 
And now the Pasha himself comes swinging by at the fast easy walk of 
his magnificent Turkish charger, not maay crosses removed from the pure 
blood of the desert. The animal seems proud of its costly accoutrements, 
its bead-stall embossed with gold and housiags sown with pearls, nor 
seems inclined to flag or waver under the goodly weight it carries so 
jauntily. A gentleman of substantial proportions is the Pasha ; broad, 
, and corpulent, with the quiet, contented air of one whose habi- 
tual life is spent amongst su inates and inferiors. He is a true Turk, 
and it is easy to trace in bis gestures and demeanour—haughty, grave, 
and courteous—the bearing of the dominant race. His stout person is 
buttoned into a a blue froak-coat, on the breast of which glitters the 
diamond Order of the Medjidjie, and a fez or crimson skull-cap, with a 
brass button in the crown, surmounts his broad placid face, clean and 
close shaved, all but the carefully-trimmed black moustache. A plain 
scimitar hangs at his side, and the long chibouques, with their costly 
amber mouthpieces, are carried by the pipe-bearer in his rear. The crip- 
ple askiag for alms at his horse's feet narrowly escapes being crushed be- 
neath its ; but in Turkey nobody takes any trouble about anybody 
else, and the danger being past, the cripple seems well satisfied to lie 
basking in the sun on those warm boards, and wait for his destiny, like a 
true Mussalman as he is. Loud are the outcries of this Babel-like th : 
under enormous loads, shouting 
Li to their Herculean frames. 
Water-carriers and sweetmeat veaders vie with each other in proclaim- 
ing the nature of their business in discordant tones; a line of donkeys, 
ees swaying to and fro, are vio- 
their drivers in of which the 
po hg ny a age and a string 
of Turkish fire-men, holloaing as if for their lives, are burrying—if an 


tions which periodically depopulate Pera and Stampoul. 
The blue sparkling water, too, is alive with traffic, and is indeed any-| 
way.” Graceful caiques, rowed by their lightly- | 
—by far the most picturesque of all the dwellers by the | 
Bosphorus—shoot out in al! directions from bebiad vessels of every rig 
gad every tonnage ; the boatmen screaming, of course, on every occasion, 
voices. bustle, confusion, and noise ; but 
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the breeze sighs gently up from the Sea of Marmora—alas! we have not 
a chance of it elsewhere ; and it is curious to observe the restless white 
sea-fowl, whom the Turks believe to be the lost souls of the wicked, 
scouring ever along the surface of the waters, seemingly without stay or 
intermission, during the livelong day. It is ominous, too, to mark that 
enormous vulture poised aloft on his bread wing, like a shadow of evil 
impending over the devoted city. There are few places in the world so 
characteristic as the bridge between Galata* and Stamboul. 

And now the traffic is brought to a stand-still, for the huge fabric has 
to be opened, and swings back on its hinges for the passage of some 
mighty craft moving slowly on to the inner harbour to refit. Itisa 
work of time and labour ; the former article is of considerably less value 
to oar Moslem friends than the latter, and is lavished accordingly ; but 
though busi may be ded for the nonce, noise increases tenfold, 
every item of the throng deeming the present an opportune moment at 
which to deliver bis, her, or its opinion on things in general. Nimble 
fingers roll the fragrant cigarette, and dissonant voices rise above the 
white spiral smoke inty the clear bright air. Close behind me I recognise 
the well-known Saxon expletive adjuring Johnny to “drive on ”—said 
*Jobnny” invariably returning a blessing for a curse ; but “driving on,”’ 
if by that expression is meant activity and progress, as little as may be. 
Turning round, I confront a florid Saxon face, with bushy beard and 
whiskers, surmounting a square form that somehow I think I have seen 
before. “Scant greeting serves in time of strife,” and taking my chance 
of a mistake, I salute my neighbour politely. 

“ Mr. Manners, I believe? I am afraid you do not recollect me.” 
Major Manners, sir ; Major Manners—very much at your service,” is the 
reply, in a toue of mild correction. “ No ; I confess you have the ad- 
vantage of me, And yet—can it be? Yes, it is—Vere Egerton!” 

“The same,” I answered, with a cordial grasp of the band ; “ but it is 
strange we should meet here, of all places in the world.” 

“I always told you I was born to be a soldier, Egerton,” said the 
usher, with his former jaunty air of good-humoured bravado ; “ and here 
I am amongst the rest of you. Bless me, how you’re grown! I should 
not have known you had you not spoken to me. And I—don’t you think 
I am altered, eh ? improved, perhaps, but certainly altered—what ?” 

I glanced over my friend’s dress and a with him most cordially 
as to the alieration that had taken place in his appearance. The eye gets 
so accustomed to difference of costume at Constantinople, that it is hardly 
attracted by any eccentricity of habit, however uncommon ; but when 
my attention was called by Manners himself to his exterior, I could not 
but confess that he was apparelled in a style of gorgeous magnificence, 
such as I had never seen before. High black riding boots of illustrious 
polish, with heavy steel spurs that would have become Prince Rupert ; 
crimson — under a bright green tunic, single-breasted, and with 
a collar @ /a guillotine, that showed off to great advantage the manly neck 
and huge busby beard, but at the same time suggested uncomfortable 
ideas of sore throats aud gashing sabre-strokes ; a sash of golden tissue, 
and a sword-belt, new and richly embroidered, sustaining a cavalry sabre 
nearly four feet long,—all this was more provocative of admiration than 
envy ; but when such a (oul ensemble was surmounted by a white 
beaver helmet with a red plume, something of a compromise between 
the head-dress of the champion at Astley’s and that which is much affected 
by the Prince Consort, the general effect, I am bound to confess, became 
striking in the extreme. 

“1 see,” said I ; “1 admire you very much ; but what is it —the uni- 
form, I mean. Staff corps? Land Transport ? What ?” 7 

« Land Transport, indeed !”’ replied Manners, indignantly. “Not a bit 
of it—nothing half so low. The Bashi-B ks—B *s Horse—what- 
ever you like to call them. Capital service—excellent pay—the officers 
a jovial set of fellows ; and really—eh now ? confess, a magnificent uni- 
form. Come and joia us, Egerton—we have lots of vacancies ; it’s the 
best thing out.” 

“ And your men?” I asked, for I had heard something of these Bashi- 
Bazouks and their dashing leader. “ What sort of soldiers are they ?— 
can you depend upon them ?” 

“i'd lead them anywhere,” replied my enthusiastic friend, whose ex- 
perience of warfare was as yet purely theoretical, “ The finest fellows 
= ever saw ; full of confidence in their officers, and such horsemen ! 

alk of your English dragooas! why, our fellows will ride up to a brick 
wall at a gallop, and pull up dead short; pick a glove off the ground 
from the saddles, or put a ballet in it when going by as hard as they can 
lay legs to the You should really see them under arms. My opinion 
is, they are the finest cavalry in the world.” 








“ And their discipline ?”” I continued, knowing as I did something of 


these wild Asiatics and their predatory and irregular habits. y 

“ Oh, discipline!” answered my embryo warrior ; “ bother the discip- 
line ! we mustn’t begin by giving them too mach of that ; besides, it’s 
nonsense to drill those fellows, it would only spoil their dash. They be- 
have very well in camp. I have been with them now six weeks, and we 
have only had one row yet.” 

* And was that serious?’ I asked, anxious to obtain the benefit of such 
long experience as my friend’s. 

“Serious ’—replied Manners, thoughtfully ; “well, it was serious ; 
pistols kept popping off, and I thought at one time things were beginning 
to look very ugly, but the chief soon put them to rights. They positively 
adore him. I don’t know whether he punished the ringleaders. How- 
ever,” added he, brightening up, “ you must expect these sort of things 
with Irregulars. It was the first time I ever was shot at, Egerton ; it’s 
not half so bad as I expected : we are all dying to get into the field. 
Halloh! they have shut the bridge again, and I must be getting on. 
Which way are you goiag—to the Seraskerat ? Come and dine with me 
to-day at Messire’s—Salaam !”’ : 

And Manners strutted off, apparently on the best of terms with himself, 
his uniform, and his Bashi-Bazouks. ell! he, too, had embarked on the 
stormy career of war. It was wonderful how men turaed up at Constanti- 
nople, on their way to or from the Front. It seemed as if society in 
general had determined on making an expedition to the East. Dandies 
from St. James’s-street were amusing themselves by amateur soldiering 
before Sebastopol, and London fine ladies were to be seen mincing about 
on the rugged stones of Pera, talking bad French to the astonished Turks 
with a coufidence that was truly touching. It was Europe invading Asia 
once more, and [ could not always think Earope showed to advantage in 
the contrast. A native Turk, calm, dignified, kindly and polite, is a 
nobler specimen of the humaa race than a bustling French barber or a 
greedy German Jew ; and of the two latter classes Pera was anfortu- 
nate full even to overflowing. Well, it was refreshing to have crossed the 
bridge at last—to have left behind one the miserable attempt at Euro- 
peauism, the dirt, the turmoil, and the discomfort of Pera, for the quiet 
calm, and stately seclusion, and the venerable magnificence of Stam- 
boul. _ 

CHAPTER XXX.—THE SERASKERAT. 

True Believers were thronging in and out of the great mosque of St. 
Sophia, pious in the consciousness of their many prostrations, rigorous ia 
their observance of the hour of prayer. A mollah was shouting from one 
of the minarets, calling north, south, east, and west on all the faithful 
servants of the Prophet to offer up their daily orisons ; and the infidel, as 
we term him, responded zealously to the call. Business was drowsily 
nodding in the bazaar ; and the tradesman, sitting cross-legged on his 
counter, pointed feebly with his pipe towards the rich wares which his 
customer seemed barely to have energy to select. Slipshod Tarkish 
ladies, accompanied by their negro damsels, were tripping slowly home 
from the bath, peepiog at the Giaour through the thin folds ef their yash- 
maks with curiosity not upntempered by scorn. Pot-bellied children, 
pasbas in miniature, holding > their garments with one band, whilst 
they extended the henna-dyed fingers of the other, waddled after the 
stranger, now spitting at him with pr ious fa , how screaming 
out something about * Bono Johgay ” and “ Para,”’ in unseemly capidity 
for an alms. ged and sleepy, the scavengers of the 
streets, lay coiled up ia each shady corner and recess. Everything be- 
tokened somnolence and repose. The very sentry at the gate of the 
Seraskerdt had laid his musket carefully aside, was himself leaning 
a the wall in ao attitude of helpless resignation and imbecility. 

y Tarkish uniform, and his knowledge of my person as attached to the 
staff of Omar Pasha, served somewhat to arouse him ; but ere he was 
fairly wader arms I was already in the inner court of the SeraskerAt, and 
beyond reach of bis challeage or his salute. 

& contrast did it present to our own Horse-Guards, to which office 
it isa correspooding iostitution! Notwithstanding our boasted su 
tiority, notwithstanding the proverbial supineness and indolence of the 
Sultan’s officials, the comparison was hardly in favour of oar London 
head-quarters for the hindrance of military affairs. Here was no help- 
less messenger, whose busi it seems to be to know nothing, and who 
answering every question to the unfailing “I will gu and inquire,” dis 
appears and is eeen no more. Here was no supercilious clerk, whose 


* The suburb of Pera | next the Bosphorus, a locality combining the pe- 
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| duty would appear to enjoin concealment of all he does know, and an 
| imperative necessity of throwing difficulties in everybody's way. Here 
was no lingering for hours in an ante-room, to obtain a five minutes’ in- 
terview of authoritative disapprobation, on the one hand, and submissive 
| disappointment on the other. On the contrary, at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the Seraskier’s apartments were collected a posse of bustling, 
smart attendants, all alive and willing to assist in whatever was going 
| on. Foreign officers, chiefly Hungarians, passed to and fro in eager con- 
clave or thoughtful meditation, Interpreters were on the alert to solve 
a difficulty, and well-bred, active horses stood saddled and bridled, read 
| to start ata moment's notice with an order or a despatch. A rhs | 
dragoman was jabbering bad Italian to a Jewish-looking individual, who 
I concluded must be a contractor ; and a tall colonel of Turkish cavalry 
rolling a cigarette in his brown, well-shaped fingers, stood looking on in 
| dignitied indifference, as if he understood every word of their conversa- 
| tion, but dered it i ably beneath his haughty notice. 
| _ I sent up my name by a slim-waisted young officer, a Turk of the mo- 
| dera school, with long hair and varnished boots, over which, however, he 
| was foreed to wear India-rubber goloshes, that on going into the presence 
of a superior he might pay the indispensable compliment of uncoverin 
his feet ; and almost ere I had followed him three steps upstairs he h 
| returned, and informing me that I was expected, held aside the curtain, 
under which I passed into the presence of the Seraskier. x 

Again, how unlike the Horse-Guards! the room, though somewhat 
bare of furniture, was gorgeously papered, painted, and decorated, in the 
| florid style of French art ; a cut-glass chandelier hung from the centre of 

the ceiling, and richly-framed mirrors adorned the walls. From the win- 
dows the eye travelled over the glorious Bosphorus, with its myriads of 
shipping, to the Asiatic shore, where beautiful Scutari, with its back- 
grouad of hills and eypresses, smiled down upon the waters now gleam- 
ing like a sheet of burnished gold. A low divan covered with velvet 
cushions aad costly shawls stretched round three,sides of the apartment, 
and on this divan were seated in solemn conclave the greatest general 
¢ the day and the Seraskier or Commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
rmy. 

Some knotty point must have been under discussion before I entered, 
for Omar Pasha’s brow was perplexed and clouded, and a dead silence, 
interrupted only by the bubble of the Seraskier’s narghileh, reigned be- 
tween the two. The latter motioned me courteously to seat myself by 
the side of my chief ; an attendant brought me a spoonful of sweetmeat, 
a tiny cup of strong, thick coffee, and an amber-tipped chibouque adorned 
with priceless diamonds, and filled with tobacco such as the houris will 
offer to the true believer in Paradise. I knew my assi:tance would soon 
be required ; for although Omar Pasha is a good Turkish scholar, tew 
men save those to whom it is almot a mother-tongue can converse 
fluently for any length of time with a Turk in his own language : so I 
smoked in silence and waited patiently till I was wanted. 

True to the custom of the couatry, Omar Pasha resumed the conver- 
sation in an indifferent tone, by a polite inquiry afler his excellency’s 
health, “ which must have suffered from his exertions in business during 
the late heats.” 

To this his excellency replied, “ that he had been bled, and derived 
great benefit from it ; but that the sight of his highness, Omar Pasha 
had done him more good than all the prescriptions of the Hakim.” 

A long silence, broken only as before; Omar Pasha, who does not 
smoke, waxing impatient, but keeping it down manfally. 

The Seraskier at length remarked without fear of contradiction, that 
“ his highness was exceedingly welcome at Constantinople,” and that 
“ God is great.”’ 

Such self-evident truths scarcely furnished an opening for further 
an but Omar Pasha saw his opportunity and took advantage 
of it. 

“ Tell the Seraskier,”’ said he to me, as being a more formal manner 
of acknowledging his courtesy, “ that his welcome is like rain on a parched 
soil ; that Constantinople is the Paradise of the earth, but the soldier 
ought vot to leave his post, and I must return to the army, taking with 
me those supplies and urrears of pay of which I stand in need.” 

All this I at prom in the florid hyperbole of the East. 

“ Assured f answered the Seraskier, a stout, sedate, handsome per- 
sonage, who looked as if nothing could raffle or discompose him, and 
was therefore the very man for the place,—* Assuredly, the beard of his 
highness overflows with wisdom ; there is but one God.” 

his was undeniable, but hardly conclusive ; Omar Pasha came again 
to the attack. 

“ T have made a statement of my wants, and the supplies of arms, am- 
munition, and money, that I require. The army is brave, = and 
faithfal; they are the children of the Sultan, and they look to their 
father to be fed and clothed. That statement has been forwarded to your 
excelleacy through the proper channels. When the children ask for 
— nar | ataaed to fight the accursed ‘ Moscov,’ what is their general 

re 

¢ aloum” (we shall see), answered the Seraskier, perfectly uamoved. 
“ If your highness’s statement has been duly forwarded, doubiless it has 
reached our father the Sultan, with the blessing of God. Our father is 
all-powerful ; may he live for a thousand years.” 

Omar Pasha began to lose patience. 

“ But have you not seen and read it yourself?” he exclaimed, with ris- 
ing colour ; “ do you not acknowledge the details? do you not know the 
7 of our wants? have you not taken measures for supplying 

em 

The Seraskier was driven into a corner, but his sang-froid did not de- 
sert him for a moment. 

“ I have seen the statement,” said he, “ and it was cleverly and fairly 
drawn up. The war is a great war, and it has t requirements. By 
the blessing of God, the armies of the faithful will raze the walls of Se- 
bastopol, and drive the ‘ Moscov’ into the sea. Kismet—it is destiny, 
praise be to Allah !’’ 

“ Before I set foot on board ship, before I leave the may at Tophana, 
I must have those supplies shipped and ready to sal,’ urged Omar 
Pasha, now oe roused, and showing his European energy in 
strong contrast to the Oriental apathy of the other ; “ I cannot proceed 
without them, I must have them by the end of the month. Orders must 
be sent out to-night—will you promise me this ?”’ 

“ Bakaloum” (we shall see), replied the Seraskier, and after a few un- 
meaning compliments the audience ended, and I accompanied my Chief 
down stairs into the court-yard of the SeraskerAt. 

“ And this, my dear Egerton,” said he, as he mounted his horse to 

to his own quarters, “ is one of the many difficulties with which 
have to contend. Nobod knows anything—nobody cares for anythin 
—nobody does anything. If we had but a Government, if we were no’ 
paralysed, why with such an army as mine I could have done much, As 
it is, we are worse than useless. If the men have no shoes, no powder, 
no bread, and I apply to the authorities, as I have done to-day, it is 
*‘ Bakaloum’ (we shall see). We shall indeed see some fine morning 
when the troops have all deserted, or are starved to death in their tents, 
Every official, high and low, seems only to look out for himself; what is 
there for us but to follow the example? And yet what chances lost! 
what an army thrown away !”” 

“ But the Allies will soon take the place,’’ I remarked, wishing to look 
on the bright side of things if possible, “ and then our plan of a cam- 
paign is feasible enough. We shall eweep the whole of the Crimea, and 
strike him sach a blow in Asia, as will cripple our old friend the ‘ Ruseky’ 
for many a long day.” 

Omar smiled shook his head. “Too many masters, friend Eger- 
ton,” he replied ; “ too many masters. The strings are pulled in Paris, 
aod London—ay, and in Vienna too. Diplomatists who do not kaow 
their own business are brought forward to teach us ours, and what is a 
General todo? There should be but one head to two hands. Here we 
have it all the other way. No, no, it is all‘ Bakaloum’ together, and we 
must make the best of it! I will send for you to-morrow if I want 

‘ou. 
P As he rode away in his long dark overcoat and crimson fez, I looked 
after his manly, nervous figure, and thought to myself what a commander 
would that have been in any other service in the world. Had he but 
chanced to be born a Pole instead of a Croat, would the Danabe still 
form a line of demarcation between the eagle and its prey? Would the 
Sultan be even now basking in beauty and revelling in champagne 
amongst the enervating delights of the Seraglio gardens? Would the 
balance of power in Europe be still beld in equipoise? and the red flag, 





Pe | with its star and crescent, still flaunt over the thronging masts of the 


Golden Horn ? 

Several of my old acquaintances crowded round me ere I left the 
court-yard of the Seraskerit, welcoming me back to Constantinople, and 
eager to learn all the thrilling news of the day ; every man believing 
every other to be better informed than himself as to all that was going 
on ia the front. I could gratify them but little, as my duty bad now for 
some considerab!e remove | me pons necame of active operations. 
Trath to tell, I longed ardently to be ia once more. 

Amongst ot hay old comrade, Ali Merrour, the Beloochee. touched 
me on the shoulder, and greeted me with the heartfelt cordiality that no 
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Asiatic ever assumes save with a fast and well-tried friend. The last time | Zuleika, and whispered a few short syllables straight from his heart, than 


T had seen him he was engaged with some half-dozen Cossacks on the 
heights above Baidar, in the most romantic portion of the Crimea. He 
had kept them gallantly at lance’s length for more than ten minutes, and 
made his escape after all, wounded in two places, and leaving three of 
his enemies dismounted on the field. Then he was ragged, jaded, dirty, 
and half-starved, for we were all on short rations about that time ; now I 
should hardly have recognised him, sleek, hand , and det > 


with a loud shriek she tossed her hands wildly above her head, and fainted 
dead away in the bottom of the caique. 

At that instant the boat’s nose touched the lower step of the palace, 
and the negro woman, almost as helpless as her mistress, began scream- 
ing loudly for assistance, whilst a guard of blacks opening the huge 
double doors swarming down to the water’s edge, scowling ominously at 





dressed, moreover, with anparalleled magnificence, and carrying, as is 
the custom of these warriors, all his worldly wealth, in the jewelled hilt 
of his dagger, the mounting of his pistols, and the costly shawls that 
tected Kis head and wound about his middle. He seized my right 
d, and preseed it to his heart, his eyes, and his forehead; then 
red forth a volume of welcomes in the picturesque language of the 


t. 
Could I do less than ask after the welfare of Zuleika, the gallant animal 
to whom I owed liberty and life? ; 
“ Allah has preserved her,”’ replied the Beloochee, “and she is now in 
a stable not far from this spot. Her skin is sleek and fair ; she is still my 
soul, and the corner of my heart.” 





“ May she live a thousand years,” was my comment; “ to her and her 
master I am indebted for being here now. She is one of the best friends 
I ever had.” 

The Beloochee’s eyes sparkled at the recollection. 

“It was a favourable night”—he answered—“ and destiny was on our 
side, The dog of a Cossack! What filth I made him devour! How he 
rolled in the dust, and gasped at the kisses of my sharp knife! The 
Effendi rode in pain and weakness, but Allah strengthened him. The 
Effendi can walk now as well as when he left his mother’s side,” 

We were strolling together down one of the shady narrow streets that 
lead to the water's edge, for I was on my retura to Pera, and the Beloo- 
chee, in his delight at meeting his old comrade, would not suffer me to 

eed alone, It was about five o’clock in the afternoon, and the scorch- 

heat which had reigned all day was at last tempered with the breeze 
from the Black Sea. Oh! blessings on that breeze from the north! 
Without it how could we have endured the stifling atmosphere of Roume- 
lia in the dog-days! By one of those wonderful arrangements of nature, 
which, after all (being accounted for on natural principles), would be far 
more wonderful were they not so, this welcome air began to blow eve 
day at the same hour, I used to look for it as for the coming of a frien 
If he was not with me at balf-past three, he was sure not to be later than 
five-and-twenty minutes to four ; and when he did come, I received him 
with bare brow and open arms. Ere we reached the bridge, the climate, 
from being well-nigh unbearable had become delightful, and all the inha- 
bitants of Constantinople seemed to have turned out to drink in new life 
at every pore, and enjoy the unspeakable refreshment of a lowered tem- 
perature, till the dews should fall and the sun go down. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—A TURK'S HAREM, 

As we neared the water's edge, my companion started and ag! 
pays J livid, as if labouring cake some fearfully strong emotion. True 
to his self- , however, he allowed no other outward sign to betray 
his feelings. In front of us walked a Turkish lady, closely veiled of course, 
and accompanied by a female negro slave. Following the Beloochee’s 
gaze, I observed by the lady’s dress and demeanour that she was of high 
rank, and in all probability the property of some great man, a Pasha at 
least, At that time a black attendant argued no inferiority on the part 
of the mistress as it does now. It is only since the peace of °5é that the 
negro woman has been at such a di t in Stamboul as to fill every 
corner of the streets with her lamentations, looking in vain for a purch 





the Beloochee and myself, who with our mischievous boatman had now 
shoved off and remained at some distance from the shore. " 

There was but one thing to be done, and that quickly. “ Hakim!” I 
shouted to the blacks, who were bearing the lifeless form of the girl 
up the palace steps ; “I am adoctor, do you want my assistance ?” and 
at the same time, I handed my pencil-case and the back of a letter to m 
comrade. Alas! he could not write, but in a hurried whisper entrea’ 
me, if ble, to communicate with Zuleika, and bear her the message 
which he confided to me from his old and faithful love. 

By dint of threats and a kick or two, I prevailed on my friend the cai- 
gee, who began to think the fun was getting too hot for him, to pull 
ashore ; and boldly a the steps, finformea the chief of the harem- 
guard authoritatively that I was a physician, and that if the Khanum’s 
(lady’s) life was to be saved, not a moment must be lost. She was evi- 
dently a favourite wife of her lord, for her fainting fit seemed to have 
caused much tion in the h hold, and during his absence the ma- 





| jor-domo of the harem took upon himself, not without many misgivings 


and much hesitation, to admit me, a giaour and a man, within the sacred 
and forbidden precincts. , 

The Turks have a superstitious reverence for the science of medicine, 
which they believe, and not without reason, to be practised by the Franks 
more successfully than by themselves. To my adoption of the character 
of a Hakim | owed my present immunity and my entrance into that sanc- 
tum of a Turk’s house, which it is considered indecorous even to mention 
in conversation with its master. 

I do not lay claim to more courage than my neighbours, and I confess 
it was with a beating heart that I followed the helpless form of Zuleika 
borne by her swarthy attendants up the palace steps, through the mas- 
sive doors which swung and closed behind me, as if to shut out all chance 
of escape, to find myself at the top of a handsome staircase, on the very 
threshold of the women’s apartment. What confusion my entrance 
created! Shrieks and jeers, and stifled laughter resounded on all sides, 
whilst black eyes flashed inquiring glances at the Frankish doctor ; veiled, 
indeed, but scarcely dimmed by the transparent folds of the = , 
and loosely clad forms in all the colours of the rainbow, flitted hither and 
thither, with more demonstration of activity than the occasion seemed to 
warrant. 

I had heard much of the discipline of these caged birds, and pictured 
to myeelf, with sympathizing pity, their isolated condition, cut off from 
friends and relatives, weighed down by all the fetters of wedlock, but de- 
nied the consolations of domestic happiness, and had imagined that the 
Turkish woman was probably the most unhappy ofall the daughters of 
Eve, What a deal of commiseration [thrown away! Perhaps no woman 
in the world is more completely her own mistress in her own way than 
is the wife of a Turkish dignitary. Habit reconciles her to the veil, 
which indeed is of the thinnest material, and is almost her only restric- 
tion. She can walk abroad fer business or pleasure, attended by onl 
one female slave, and with such a convoy comes and goes unquestion 
It is only of very flate years that an English lady could walk through 
the streets of London without at least as efficient a guard. The Oriental 
mee | too, bas her own hours and her own apartments. Even her lord 
himself, he whom we picture as a turbaned Blue-beard, despotic in his 





a master and a home. 

The cause of this sudden fall in the value of a strong, serviceable 
article, which had hitherto commanded a fair and remunerative price, is 
to be found as usual in the enterprise of speculators, and the luxurious 
tendencies of an unfeeling public. The far-seeing slave-dealers who pro- 
vide the Turkish market with Circassian wares, had no difficulty in dl 

that the Treaty of Paris would abandon to their fate those gallant 

of the Caucasus who have so long and so manfully strug- 

fist for a eee from the Russian yoke, and that soon they must 
an farewell to their lucrative traffic in Circassian beauty, and 
their judicious supply of wives for the Pashas of Constantinople. Ac- 
cordingly, ere the treaty came into operation, and the Government of the 





Czar was authorized to forbid the export of its new subjects, they pro- 
ceeded to buy up, far and near, every eligible young lady of Circassian 
origin, and forward her as speedily as possible to the Emporium of Ma- 
poe sca ad Constantinople. Nor was this co hard a lot for these moun- 
as it may at first sight appear. They are taught to look upon 

the slave-market of the Turkish capital as the arena in which they are to 
contend for the rr of life—namely, comfortable quarters, luxurious 
baths, a house full of slaves, and a rich master. To be deprived of her 
season at Stamboul is a bitter disappointment to a Circassian belle. We 
in land cannot understand this. Our fair Anglo-Saxons broil in Lon- 
don ugh the yy > o~s and entirely for the exquisite delights 
of its amusements and its society. Who ever heard of an English girl 
going to a ball with any ulterior view but that of dancing ? ‘Who ever 
ited her paying her modest court to an elderly Pasha (of the Upper 
House) for the rake of having jewels and amber, and gilded arabas and 
slaves, at her di ? Who ever knew a blooming rose of June that 
would have made the treasure of his life to Lazarus, and changed his 
gloomy dwelling to a bower of Paradise, transplanted by her own desire 
the hothouses of Dives, there to queen it for a day, among all his 
plants and exotics, and then pine neglected and withering away? No, 
no, we know nothing of such doings, but the trade flourishes handsomely 
in the East, and consequently the spring and summer of '56 saw Constan- 


_ tinople literally smothered in beauty. use the word advisedly, for an 


Oriental enslaver, in the lan of Burns, is “a lass who has acres of 
charms,” and a Pasha pure his wife as he does his mutton, by the 
pound. Now, demand and supply, like action and re-action, are “ equal 
and contrary,” nor is woman more than any other marketable commodity 
exempt from the immutable law ; so when this invasion of beauty came 
pouring into Constantinople, the value even of a Circassian decreased 
steadily in an alarming ratio, till a damsel that, in the golden days of 
gallantry, would have fetched a hundred and fifty y sterling, was 
now to bought “ warranted” for five! Mark uel, Luxury 
crept in amongst the lower classes. The Turkish artizan, ambition- 
ing a Cl bride, sold his tools, all—nay, his faithful black 
panes po ag wre the unheard-of blessing. The poor negro women were 

ft into the streets. Who was to bid for them? During the 
worst § apy of the panic, black women were selling in Constantinople at 
a shilling a dozen! 

The Beloochee griped my arm hard. “ It is Zuleika!”’ he whispered 
between his set teeth. “She has not seen me—she does not know I am 
here. Pei abe has forgotten me.” 

“ Let us follow her,” said I, for in trath I sympathized with poor Ali, 
"5 English blood boiled at the manner in which he had been deprived 

le. 

The Beloochee loosened his dagger in its sheath, and drew the folds of 
his shawl tighter round his waist. “ Effendi,” said he, “ you are a true 
bg Oy pes yey ! the end is yet to come.” 

y attendant walked provokingly slow, looking at ev 
object of curiosity on their way and, making it p— er ah difficult pmo4 
to adapt our pace to theirs without exciting observation in the passers-by. 
At they reached the waterside, ‘and summoning a caique pushed 
out into the Bosphorus, We were speedily embarked in another and 
following in their wake, our caigee, or boatman, at once penetrating our 
pecetions, a8 entering into the spirit of the thing with all the poe hed 
for and intrigue so characteristic of his class. As we glided 

over the rippling water we had ample time to dispose our plans, 

t of which was to give the Beloochee an opportunity of commu- 
nicating with his lost love, to learn, aud if possible to rescue her from her 
fate. “Keep close to that ey said I to our sympathizing water- 
man, “and when we are secure from observation go up alongside. The 
aa, Coaepd all his white teeth, as he grinned intelligence and ap- 


es and 
ding, - 

towards 
~— su) shafts smoothest alabaster, tae closed lattices 
of w pa yt fo my guarded 5 Soeaeen, Coneted the harem of 
some © empire, who was the habit of retirin 
hither to solace himealf after the fobeure of government and the cares of 
state, Through a gate of iron trellis-work, beautifully designed and 
t, we cong © images of a lovely garden. rich in gorgeous hues 
ling with fountains murmuring soothingly on the ear, whilst 
lofty Goors, securely clamped aad barred, wide steps of marble 
down to the water's edge, lipped and polished by the lazy ripple 


wa) 
brought our bark alongside the t of our chase, but 
! koned without our host in counting on imperturbability as 
lady's nerves, for no sooner had the Beluochee turned bis face towards 





own household, the terror of his wives and servants, preserves a chival- 
rous etiquette towards the lady that adorns his harem. He does not ven- 
ture to cross the threshold of  & apartment should he find her slippers 
laced outside. It is a signal that he is not wanted, and nothing would 
induce him to be guilty of such an act of rudeness as to goin. He comes 
at stated times, and his visits are always preceded by due notice. He 
lavishes handsome presents on his departure, and when he is unable to sun 
himself in the sight of her beauty, in consequence of his other engagements, 
and the rest of the suns in whose rays it is his duty to bask, he provides 
her with caiques and arabas to take her abroad, and furnishes her with 
plenty of pin-money to spend in the delightful occupation of ores, 

The chief of the negro- looked wistfully at me as I accom: 
him, rolling the whites of his eyes in evident uncertainty and, perturba- 
tion, As, however, Zuleika was still senseless, it seemed absolutely 
necessary that I should prescribe for her before my departure, and accor- 
dingly, he motioned me to follow the stout blacks who were carrying her 
into the very inner recesses of the harem. 

As I passed through those luxuriously-furnished apartments, I could 
not refrain from casting many a curious glance around at the diverse im- 
plements and qcoumenles of the Turkish toilette, the many devices prac- 
tised here, as in all lands, by ladies to “ keep them beautiful or leave 
them neat,” Costly shawls, silks from India, muslins like the web of the 


gossamer, and brocades stiff and gorgeous as cloth of gold, were scattered | 


about in unlimited profusion, mixed with amber beads, massive gold 
chains, necklaces, bracelets, and anklets, French watches set to Turkish 
time, precious stones of every value and hue, sandal-wood fans, and other 
rare knick-knacks, mixed up with the most insignificant articles one can 
imagine, such as card- envelope-cases of papier maché, small 
brushes with oval mirrors at the back, and all sorts of trifles sent out from 
Paris and bought in Pera, to amuse those grown-up children. The rooms 
were lofty spacious, but the casements, even those that overlooked 
the gardens, jealously closed, and the lattices almost impervious even to 


the cool northern breeze. Bath-rooms opened from either side of the | 


apartments, and every appliance for that Turkish luxury was of the most 
complete kind. At length we reached the room appropriated to Zuleika’s 
especial use, and as her bearers laid her on the divan, I observed that in 
this more than in any other apartment of the palace luxury reigned su- 
pa, largued Zuleika must be, at least for the present, the reigning 
‘avourite and queen of the Seraglio. 


a 


A SINGULAR LAWSUIT. 

According to the Journal de I’ Aisne, which prefaces its recital by declar- 
ing that the statement it is about to lay before its readers is “ neither a 
story nor a romance, but a true history of a family of that part of the 
country,” the civil tribunals of that region will soon be called upon to 
decide a most curious claim to a great inheritance,—a claim, perhaps, 
without a precedent in history. 

The claimants are members of a family which has been living for many 


whom still inhabit that neighbourhood, with the exception of three of the 
daughters, married to citizens of Laon. But what, mean time, had be- 
come of the estates, the usufruct of which had been made over to the 
Duke of Burgundy and his descendants for the space of 400 years by 
Count Magris-Engleber Logrono? It is stated that the conditions of the 
contract of ransom have been strictly and legally executed by the heirs of 
Duke Phillippe. Of the numerous domains of which they have enjoyed 
the revenues, not the smallest portion has been sold during this long lapse 
of time. Many inevitable changes have taken place in the tenure of these 
estates ; but every time that their temporary ownership has — 
hands, the origin and nature of this property, and the conditions of its 
tenure, have been carefully specified, and their reversion to the descend- 
ants of the prisoner of vines at the prescribed epoch duly insisted 
upon. 

Nor have the Logronos, or Le Grains, themselves neglected to watch 
over the fortunes of their future Es. 

Thus, during the Revolution, family, by whom the estates in 
question were then held, having emigrated, these estates were included 
in the sequestration pronounced against the property of that family. But 
the citizen D. G. Le Grain, Representative of the People for the Depart- 
ment of the Sambre-et-Meuse, and Member of the High Court, protested 
against this seizure, and showed the illegality of treating as the property 
of an emigrant estates of which that emigrant enjoyed only the t, 
and which would soon be claimed by the — to whom they really be- 
longed, and who had no difficulties of any kind to settle with the Repub- 
lic. The protest of the Citizen Le Grain was successful, and a verdict 
was given in his favour. A decree of the Minister of Justice, sanctioned 
by the Councils of the 24th Thermidor, An VI. (11th August 1796), 
raised the sequestration laid upon the estates in question, and which, not 
being sold, were restored at a subsequent period to the S—— family, who 
hold them at the present day. It appears that in 1855 a notice was 
published in various journals calling on the descendants weg 
to come forward and prove their rights. More than three hw 
sons, it is said, are preparing to answer this appeal, and to make good 
their claims to the fiheritance of their forefathers. Some of these claij 
mants inhabit France, others are still settled in the Netherlands. The 
estates in question, including large tracts of meadows, fields, and woods, 
with great numbers of buildings of all kinds, chateaux, parks, &c., are 
estimated at not less than forty millions 6f francs. 

The S—— family, descendants of “ye of Burgundy, having lost in 
the Revolution, as mentioned above, all their other property, would be 
reduced from their present brilliant posiiion to utter destitution, should 
the validity of the claims of the Legronos be established. They are un- 
derstood to have offered to the latter the sum of twenty millions of francs 
in lieu of the reversion demanded. But the heirs of the Spanish grandee 
are so confident of the validity of their claim, that there appears to be 
very little probability of their accepting any compromise. 


—s_- 


LORD MACAULAY OF ROTHLEY. 
Rather more than seventy years i a young gentleman was crossed 
in love. There may seem to the unthinking multitude nothing very re- 
markable in this; yet at all events the misery which that young man 
may 3: supposed to have endured was fraught with consequences of 
which all England has just now been talking. We have not been able to 
ascertain the name of the young lady who refused him, though we should 
like very much to know. We feel —— <F it must have been the 
oung lady’s doing, and not a result o ntal prudence or prejudice. 
For the young gentleman aforesaid gents peeuaien of a fine estate in 
the prettiest part of a proverbially fertile county. He was descended 
from an ancient race which had ished “ officers and gentlemen” in 
the days of the Plantagenets, One lineal ancestor had been governor of 
a Norman castle, and was knighted by Edward III. Another had sold 
his inheritance to a brother in order to join King Henry in the French 
Wars—f t bravely at Agincourt, \ i his 
heir-looms to his descendants who carefully 
their numerous seats. A third was killed at 
of the chivalrous 


peer oe 
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agreeable 

manor “ had anciently and still enjoys a peculiar 
ecclesiastical, exempt and free from all other cal courts. 
has the privilege also of marrying within itself, the commissary, who de- 
rives his authority from the Lord of the Manor, granting license ; and is 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese.”’ 

And yet with all these means and appliances of happiness and worldly 
| honour the gentleman was still unhappy—for was he not in 


_ 
- 


love? 

| Under these circumstances he did what is common in such cases. As 
| he could not conquer, he resolved to fly. In other words, he determined 
to travel. But the word in those days was limited in its signification, 
and this gentleman considered that he might cure his melancholy just as 
well by crossing the Tweed as the Atlantic. To Scotland, therefore, he 
bent his steps, and in the course of his wanderings succeeded in accom- 
plishing the object he had in view. He found his consolation in a Scotch 
manse, And, in the year of Grace, 1787, Jean, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Macaulay, of Cardross, in Dumbartonshire, became the wife of Thomas 
Babington, of Rothley Temple, in the county of Leicester, Esquire—then 
in the thirtieth year of his age. 

| The Rev. John Macaulay was descended from the Macaulays of the Is- 

land of Lewis, and he his brother Kenneth, likewise a 

clergyman, and author of a History of St. Kilda, were both known to Dr. 
Johnson, who praised the latter for his magnanimity in relating a story 
which was likely to be disbelieved by the world. The Doctor fined and 
passed the night at Mr. Macaulay’s house at Calder, and was in a mood of 
such remarkable congoenen, that he sat out the delivery of a long 
Presbyterian prayer though he had positively refused to hear Dr. Robert- 
son, observing, with characteristic originality, “ that he would hear him 
if he would get up into a tree and h ; but that he would not sanc- 
tion a Presbyterian assembly.” e should add, however, that Johnson 
doubted whether the History of St. Kilda was really Macaulay’s own, be- 
ing inclined to attribute it to Dr. rson—a surmise which Mr. 
Croker corroborates. We should be anxious to know what became of the 
son of this Kenneth, for whom Johnson obtained a servitorship at Ox- 





generations by manual labour, though preserving intact the tradition of | ford. 


happier days, and the genealogical tree, which, it is said, demonstrates 
beyond a doubt the validity of their claims, These claims, if allowed, 
will strip of its entire fortune one of the richest and most illustrious families 
of France, as will become apparent from the following statement of the 
case, 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, Don Magris-Engleber, 
Count of Logrono, of Burgos, and of ay, Sa of Molina, entered into 
the service of France, fought in the Low Countries during the t 
revolts of the Flemish cities against Philippe the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. At the battle of Bouvines, the Count of Logrono commanded the 
army of the renowned Bishop of Lidge, Louis de rbon. The Fiem- 
ings were defeated, and the Count of Logrono being made prisoner fell into 
the hands of the Duke of Burgundy, who held him captive in the fortress 
of Poil-de-Vache. 

In those semi-barbarous times it was the custom of uerors to put 
to death all ers who could not pay a heayy ransom for their liber- 
ation ; but the Count of Logrono was very rich, and he was speedily li- 
berated from his captivity on the following terms: he made over to the Dake 
of poe the usufruct of the greater portion of his property, which the 
duke and his heirs were to enjoy during the lapse of 400 years, which 
period was to begin on the 30th of July 1455, and to end with the harvest 
of 1855, “ after carrying of the harvest ;” i.¢. three months after the 
Sst of July 1855, this property was to be integrally restored to the heirs 
of the Count of Logrono. 

Thissingular contract was sealed with the great seal of France, and with 
that of the Bishop of Lidge. The Count of Logrono had only one son ; but 
this son was the father of a numerous family, and the ogical records 
of the race have ved the names of a series of descendants who were 
born in =< Logrono, Segovia, Madrid, and Bilbao—down to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. In 1594, a Logrono was born at Nime- 
See Sa ee in 1629. The first of 

line who seems to have settled in France was a Michael 
at Mont-Saint-Hubert, 1654. He Gallicised his name and ed himself 
Le Grain : he was the son of the Logrono just mentioned as having been 
born at Nechin. 

Of the circumstances that led Michael Logrono, or Le Grain, to establish 
himself at Chevregny, near little is now known ; but it is certain 


Pierre-Robert Le Grain, bora at Chevreguy, the 9th 
February 1698, married and setiled at Martigay, becoming the father of 
children, from whom a aumerous progeny trace their ent, 


Rothley was not the original seat of the Babi family—they were 
imarily of Babington in Northumberland, but had been settled for a 
— time at Dethick, in Derbyshire, where the arms of the Agi 
hero are still to be seen, when the old ang of the Knights Tem- 
plars came into possession of their house. othley manor was, in 
times, the property of the Harcourts, in those days a powerful in 
Leicestershire, where many villages are still called their name. It 
the year 1218, by John de Harcourt to the Knights Tem- 
it remained down to the dissolution of the reli 
ouses. But previous to that event in 1505, a Sir John Babington of De- 
thick, Knight of Rhodes, had been appointed Master of the 
Rothley ; and at the dissolution, one Edward Cartwright, 
estates had been awarded by Heary VIII, conveyed them 
brother of the above Sir John, and direct male ancestor of 
Jean Macaulay. 
That husband was a man of some little mark. He wasa 
the borough of Leicester from 1800 to 1812. He was an active member 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, and used to 
ings in London with ae: He was, in 
least, something of a precisian, and did not always 
the ye and parsons of the neighbourhood. 
the year 1837, the estate descended to his son 
cipally resided abroad. Rothle: — was, for some 
be the late Vice-Chancellor Parker, w married a Miss 
whose unsuccessfal candidature for the borough of 
in our readers’ recollection. The Babingtons still con 
family in the county ; one has the neighbouring living of Cossington, 
there seems at present no probability of their ancient line becoming 
tinct. To return to their new connextions. 
When the new Mrs. Babington arrived at the 
English squire, doubtless there were many 
in Dr. Johnson's opinion, that “ it 
regretted that England was lost as that the Scotch 
were doomed, however, to witness the still 
race. Jean had two 
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ford, as tutor in the family of Mr. Barham, where he still continued the 
exercise of hia pen on subjects of criticism and theology. These prolu- 
sions were favourably noticed by the periodicals of the day—to which in 
time the name of Macaulay became as well known as that of his illustri- 
ous nephew to those of our own. In 1781 he took orders in the English 
Church, and obtained the curacy of Claybrook, in Leicestershire—a vil- 
however, at a considerable distance from Rotbley. In 1785 he was 
Miiuted a member of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and four years 
afterwards was ted to the living of Frolesworth, near his old curacy. 
This, however, he resi the following year ; and, in 1794, went abroad 
with the son of Sir Walter Farquhar. During this tour he became ac- 
quainted with the Duke and Duchess of Brunswick, and was appointed 
instructor of their daughter, the future Queen Caroline, in the English 
language. He seems to have continued his acquaintanceship with the 
Princess of Wales in England, but for some cause or another would not 
Pd to have reaped from it all the profit he expected. Perhaps the 
Princess had little to give. Perhaps there may be some grains of truth 
in a ludicrous etory current in Leicestershire, that he lost her favour from 
to kiss the infant Princess Charlotte when admitted to the pri- 

vilege of seeing her in her nurse’s arms. However this may be, he was 
ted in the year 1796 to the vicarage of Rothley, and there among 

books and papers lived and died a = ar clergyman. The 
year following his promotion he married Miss Heyrick of Leicester, by 
whom he had a numerous family. One of his sons is Kenneth Macaulay, 
the Queen’s Counsel and Member for the borough of Cambridge. Another 
is a surgeon in practice at Leicester. A third, now deceased, was 
a flourishing solicitor in the same town ; and a fourth was head-master 
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men, met together in the following July, and determined to subscribe | policy upon the actual proceedings of Government at this terribl 


— = == 
¢ crisis. 


for a monument to him in Westminster Abbey, which was accordingly set | The worst spirit of the old Indian Civil Service became suddenly visible 
up near that of Mr. Wilberforce. But we cannot congratulate the framers | in the acts of the Administration, to the prejudice and disparagement of 


ot his epitaph either on the felicity of its expressions or the fulness 
the information it affords. 1t is good to record a man’s virtues. But i 


of | our struggling troops, almost before the death- le © 
q | have te nm. Pay " e death-grapple could be said to 


t was not that the proclamation which Lord Gran- 


is good also to record the man himself. The common events of his ca- | ville analyzed was theoretically unjust, but that it was ont of place alto- 


reer make him one of ourselves, and enable us to realize more easily all 
that he did which was superior to us. If for no other reason—and there | 

are many others—the birth, marriage, and death of an illustrious man | general ascendancy of a spirit opposed to the dictat 
should always be inscribed on his monument. 


| gether, and betrayed unwelcome principles in its terms and its tone. 
The policy of the Government at this period seemed to indicate the 


: of justice, and 
based only on the interests of a class, The magnitude of a revolution, 





The village of Rothley ie rather prettily situated a little to the left | which bad at first been denied, was depreciated ; the dreadful incidents 
of the high road between Leicester and Loughborough, and about four | of the revolt were alluded to in common-place terms, and great anxiet 
miles from the former town. It borders upon that part of Leicestershire | was shown so to represent and arrange matters that the action of our m 
known as the Forest, i.e. Charnwood Forest, some tracts of which are ex- | litary commanders should give place as soon as possible not merely to 
tremely wild and beautiful. Grace Dieu Priory, and the seat of Mr. | civil government, bat to the routine of an administration as little as pos- 
Ambrose Philips, are situated at no great distances, and are among the | sible undisturbed. Perhaps the distinctions drawn in the Government 


principal “sights” of the county. The lordship is not a large one, com- 
prising about 1200 acres, but, all things considered, must be reckoned a 
very desirable property. Rothley Temple is an ancient structure, with a | could have wished that instead of appointments of civilians and promo- 
ted, says Nichols, “ to, be in the parish of | tions of Mahomedans—instead of elaborate edicts respecting the appor- 

The | tionment of penalties, the prominent features of Lord Canuing’s policy 


chapel attached, which is repu’ 


Jerusalem, as King’s College, Cambridge, is in Lincolnshire.” 


proclamation may be logically justifiable, but people in this countr 


would rather have seen the matter left to our Generals in the field, e 


church is large, with a fine old tower, two aisles, and a chancel, with, | bad been a bold recognition of the real state of affairs, and a decisive su 


what is so dear to the eyes of Anglicans, a screen and a 
It will be seen from this brief notice that the noble 


= port of those men on whom the control of India now actually rests. We 
istorian who has 


wish Colonel Neill had been a more conspicuous figure than such an Indo- 


chosen Rothley for his newly conferred title, has in reality no farther | maniac as Mr. Grant, and that the fine shades and delicate discrimina- 
connexion with that village than from the fact ofits being accidentally his | tions of mutiny and murder had been left to the cognizance of our offi- 
oe He has no property there ; nor is he a blood relation of those | cers on the spot.— Times, November 6. 


who 
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, and, beli both an excellent scholar and a suc- ave. The name of Babington was conf rred upon him by bis aunt's 
rn a husband, out of regard to the family to which he had allied himself, and his 
‘Aulay Macaulay was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Besides | warm regard for Zachary in particular. His lordship is therefore merely a INDIA. 
his er publications, he was author of a volume on the History and An- ss of the a = has ae dA their Norman blood in his THE STORMING OF DELHI 
tigquities of A. @ Sermon pe ee rage emg en pod aantion, tevin ot "Eis life been . eof ao pote & ry pon pode The following account of the last days of the siege of Delhi and the as- 
our, Si abeity —<. ~— rably reviewed in the om : s pa zzine, | apparently having sought * | sault < the place will be read with much interest. It is written by an 
to which the vicar himself was a constant and wele contributor. At Unius sese dominum fecisse lacerte. eae cain will have uad 
‘ > erstood, from the intelligence which has 
- poset of his > me moolitntes - Ay gin pe J] = Under the circumstances we see no reason why he should not have fixed | been from time to time published, that from the period or the arrival of 
sae Teekea' ta beceh shes, enmnonsd or poutnton nthe [Etc ae in Sula a posal sone Bin Hace, Mean os | Sa ann eae awl ar lately, the pan oo 
1 t, D : i y t , » we | cupied by our troops has beer in effect a purely defensive one. It ex- 
— _—- — > AL pegs mn , .¥or . tig ond so a think, be fairly permitted to make his own choice in the matter. With | tended from the picket at Metcalfe’s ed pve to the river on the left, 
qe ating to ai tae word Melancthon every | hotley he has nothing to do, either feudally or territorially. But though | along the ridge facing the north side of Delhi, as far as the Sudzee Mun- 
vicarage, which should do not ing trepeat the w e jonevery | he cannot feed ~~ in ane himself Lord Macaulay of Rothley, | dee suburb oa our ri ft, where this ridge terminates—the distance from 
time & vicar ——— a ee ee yet Rothley may , roud of giving birth to him, and will doubtless | the city wall averaging from 1,200 to 1,500 yards, 

It ae pt ag on ays ee ad vin Ken oe on cherish the distinction long after his present popularity has passed away, | We had from the first no choice as to the front of attack, our position 
pony Beem Ss cattleating te the veently exec and the nt frm now fascinates thousands, be familiar oaly to a few | on the north side being the oaly one that could secure our communica- 
bled binorian, whose fame Shhehens and will probably in time obli- Guta _ —— tion with the Punjaub, whence our supplies and reinforcements were 
terate the bumbler pretensions of his relatives. wo. 

A younger brother of Aulay Macaulay was Zachary, bora in the year 
1768, and sent out when still a mere boy as overseer of an eetate in Ja- 





LORD CANNING VINDICATED. 
BY THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Whether the city might or might not have been carried by a coup de 
main, a8 was contemplated first in June and afterwards in July, it is need- 


maica. While still very young he was appointed Governor of Sierra 
Leone, according to the authors of The Life of William Wilberforce, ——- 
we rather think it must have been some less strictly official post that he 
occupied. Some letters from William Wilberforce are addressed to him 
there as early as 1793 ; and on his return to England in 1798, he became 


one of that man’s most zealous coadjutors. Their friendship re- 
mained unimpaired till the death of the former ; and throughout bis cor- 
which is couched in the most cordial , there runs a 


vein of allusions to Rothley and his brother way Babington, 
of a very affectionate character. It is probable that Aulay Macaulay was 


T am happy to have the opportunity of saying what I was very anxious 
to state, that there is no truth whatever in a report I have seen that my 


less now to inquire ; but, judging from the resistance we afterwards ex- 
perienced in the actual assault, when we had been greatly reinforced in 


men and guns, it appears to me fortunate that the attempt was not made. 
excellent and gallant friend the Commander-in-Chief in India, Sir Colin | The strength of the pl posed 
Campbell, and the Governor-General of India are not on good terms. I Al de S eseak teen eae 0 eek ee oe 


have a letter from my friend in which he alludes to this report having | city, 
been circulated, and he distinctly and positively denies that the slightest sible 
difference had occurred between them.—Exiract from the Duke's Speech, at | Delhi the enemy 


@ Banquet in his honour, Nov. 4. 


BY LORD GRANVILLE, MINISTERIALLY. 


of its actual defences, though these were much undervalued ; but every 
even without fortifications, is, from its very nature, strongly defen- 

(unless it can be effectually surrounded or bombarded,) within 

a magazine containing upwards of two han- 

dred guns and’an almost inexhaustible supply of ammunition, while their 

numbers were certainly oever less than double those of the 

Few will doubt, then, that the General in command exercised a sound 
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too much en, with literatare to evince the same sympathies for the} 4+ iho City di : “set - 

y dinner in honour of the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Gran- | discretion in refusing to allow a handful of troops, unaided by siege gans 
Africans, ard consequs his name seldom or never occurs in the corres | vijje, epeaking for Ministers, gave a formal contradiction +s the reports | to attack such a plane, knowing, as he did what dhastsoer, ts must 
pondence between Wil and his brother, though it was often of the | chat there have been disputes between Sir Colin Campbell and Lond | follow a failure. tio. 

ost ee domestic — it a Anti <p 4 mre +4 Canning. He also endeavoured to counteract the conclusion that Lord 

tion was ished, Zachary Macaulay became eae yan an Sart " Canning, as Governor-General of India, has interfered with the military 
editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. and wrote a series of political articles | suthorities or shielded the Hindoos. Lord Granville insisted that the | from Ferozepore aud further reinforcements of E 
in the Christian Observer, which still deserve attention. During the whole | G\vornor-General of India has done the reverse of these Sak” eat | fre epore aud farther reinforcements of European and native 
of his labours in the cause of abolition, he was subject to a torrent of | 96 the intercourse between Sir Colin and Lord Canning had been, the | eo?" from the Punjab, and it being known that there was uo hope of 
abuse from the friends of the planters. John Bull took the lead — Gevemer-Goneral bed alecady found ont the great qualities of tho High. any aid from the down country for a considerable time, it was resolved 


G that the siege should be at once commenced and prosecuted with the ut- 

“ Far are we from wishing to ask any question of Mr. Zachary Macaulay, the | Jander, as a man and as a soldier ; and he had done all in his power to | most ri . 
7 - , a A . gour. 
ope needy reree_ now vated int an pale id fawn, Leone ; iy strengthen = TS the gee | Commander-in-Chief. Our available force amounted in round numbers to 6,500 iafantry, 
mean to inquire how much philanthropy was blended in the exertions | , be idea that Canning had shielded the Sepoys originated in the | 1,900 cavalry, and 609 artillery, Earopeans and natives—the regiments in 
used to capture negroes, for which upwards of £275,000 has been paid by Go- | Circular which had been issued by the Governor-General in Council to | camp being f.M.’s9th Lancers, H.M.’s 6th Drag. Gds,Guide Cavalry, Hodg- 
vernment. the civil authorities, directing them to carry deserters before military | son’s Horse, and detachments of the Ist, 2d and 5th Punjab pee! her 
With affected candour, the writer professes to find no fault with Mr, | suthorities, and pointing out some rules for ditoriminating between dif- | Majesty's 8th foot (part of), 52d foot, 60th Rifles (part of), Gist foot, 75th 
Mecaulay’s condact beyond the hypocrisy which sought to clothe it with | ferent Shades of guilt. In order to prove that this circular had not either | foot, Ist and 2d Bengal Fusileers, Sirmoor and Kumaon battalions 
a philanthropic exterior. With the art of a practised thetorician, he ra- the spirit or the effect imputed to it, Lord Granville quoted the autho- | (Ghoorkas), 4th Sikh iniantry, Guide infantry, Ist 24 and 4th regiments 

y runs through a string of insinuations, the importance of which he rity of Sir — ee = exclaimed, when he read it, that it was | Punjab infantry ; four troops of horse artillery (Tomb’s, Turaer’s, Re 

wa better than to magnify himself—certain of their effect upon his | ‘be very thing ~~ se, ete: appointment of Mr. John | mington’s and Rennie’s), two light field batteries (Scott's and Bourchier’s) 
readers—and winds up with a dexterous appeal to those motives of eelf- Peter Grant he on pe ~~ an phy ee: and his exercise | and some companies of foot artillery attached to the siege guns, which 
interest which so many men disguise under the name of common sense, of power to re Neill Lord. Graavill y of wnpore murderers cap- | numbered about forty heavy guos, and howitzers, and ten heavy and 
or detestation of cant. If Mr. Macaulay would only admit himself to be | tured by Gen. Ne Ange tae e expressed doubts of the whole story ; | twelve light mcrtars. 
asother men, John Bull, forsooth, would be content! But he will not, | but he maintained that, if Mr. Grant bad been guilty of any such con-| ‘The means of the engineers were very restricted, not in officers but in 
therefore the mask must he pulled off. “ We care not for all this,” says duct, it was not in ————- with the firmness of his character or with | trained men, of whom there were only about 120 regular sappers. Some 
he, after a series of charges, any one of which, if true, was sufficient to | the instructions of the Governor-General. Qn the contrary, the Gover- | companies of Muzbee Sikhs had, however, been rapidly raised and par- 
exclude the object of them from the society of honest men, if not to bring we ne cine Ne ay. P — egeege of Mr. Colvin, the | tially trained ; and a body of coolies bad been collected, who cubel 
him before a court of law—“ we are not for all this. This, if fit be not | ste Governor of the | cp et ere ich had promised pardon | markably well. The park Lad been at work for come time in collecting 
sanctity and purity, is human nature, and we find no fault with Mr. Ma- | t9 92 of the —s who should submit. The proposal was one 02 | materials, and 10,000 fascines, 10,000 gabions, and 100,000 sand bags 
caulay for feathering bis own nest: but we must have off the mask. We the — Canal these ivy d be some question, bat the decisive con- | were ready for future operations ; field magazines, scaling ladders, and 
must strip him of his cloak—we will have the world to see a very active, duct o' i Canning ought a been a sufficient reply to those who | spare platforms had also been daly prepared, and great credit isdue to 
bustling, worldly, enterprising man, making his way in the world, and suspected him of shielding the mutincers. Such is Lord Granville’s | Lieut. Brownlow, of the Engineers, in charge of the park, whose activity 
getting rich from a mean origin and a bumble station.”* With much statemont.—Stmmary of Report of same Banquet. and intelligence contributed not little to the eventual success of our 
more to the same effec’ oa 


t. ‘ operations. 
It may be imagined that Macaulay’s friends did not fail to retort seve- OE SSD CRASS. The north face being the side to be attacked, it was resolved to hold 
ral expressions contained in this article on Theodore Hook himself. His} But, my Lord Mayor, while we do justice to the great balk of our | the right in check as far as ble, and to push the main attack oa the 
defiaition of “human nature” was ironically lauded for its consistency with | countrymen in India we must not forget that person who, by his exalted | left first, as the river would completely protect our flank as we ad- 
his own conduct, while it was hinted that the leniency with which he re- | position, stands at the head of our countrymen there. I mean the Go- | vanced ; second, as there was better cover on that side; third, as after 
garded the act of “feathering one’s own nest,”’ was dictated by pruden- vernor-General. Lord Canning has shown throughout the greatest cou- | the assault the troops would not find themselves immediately in narrow 
tial rather than by traly charitable motives. rage, the greatest ability, and the greatest resources ; and, from the cor- | streets, but in comparatively open ground. 

Notice of an action was once given by Messrs. Macaulay and Babing- | diality which exists between him as head of the civil service and Sir | The front to be aitacked consisted of the Moree, Cashmere, and water 
ton’s solicitors against the John Bull for libel, but we do not know fit Colin Campbell as head of the military service, we may be sure that | bastions, with the curtain walls connecting them. These bastions had 
was proceeded with. We think it questionable how far it is wise to ab- ahs me which the combined experience of both can accomplish will | been greatly altered and improved by our own engineers many years ago, 
stain from replying to such charges as these. Where facts are alleged, be e for the advantage of the country. The task of Lord Canning | and presented regular faces and flanks of masonry with properly cut 
they can be disproved ; and, if only for the eake of posterity, we think will be indeed a difficult one. He will have to punish the guilty, he will | embrasures ; the height of the wall was 24 feet above the ground level, 
men like Macaulay are bound to refate such aspersions. have to spare the innocent, and he will have to reward the deserving. To | of which however, eight fect was a mere parapet three feet thick, the re- 

In 1814, Mr. obo was sent on a mission to Paris, for the purpose <—- the guilty ade uately exceeds the power of any civilized man ; | mainder being about four times that thickness ; outside the wal! was a 
of pointing out to the Freach Government the impolicy of their contian- | for the atrocities which have been committed are such as to be imagined very wide berm and then a ditch 16 feet deep and 20 feet wide at the 
ing to protect the slave trade ; but his representations were not attended and perpetrated only by demons sallying forth from the lowest depths of | bottom, escarp and counterscarp steep, and latter unrevetted, and the 
with much success. hell. But puoishment must be inflicted [cheers], not only in a spirit of | former revetted with stone and eight feet in height. A good sloping 

Foremost in every work of ayn or enlightenment we next | vengeance, but in a spirit of security, in order that the example of pun- | glacis covered the lower ten feet of the wall from all attempts of distan 
find the name of Zac Macaulay in connexion with the London Uni- ished crime may deter from a repetition of the offence, and in order to in- | batteries. . 
versity, now University College, in Gower-street. His name was one of | sure the safety of our countrymen and countrywomen in India for the fu- Oa the evening of the 7th of September No. 1 advanced battery, in two 
those carved on the foundation-stone, and of course the occasion was not | ture. (Cheers.) He will have to 9 the innocent, and it is most gra- | portions, was traced about ——— from the Moree bastion, right 
lost by the wits of the John Bull. “ Stinkomalee,” as the new instita- | tifying to know that while the = ty may be counted by the | portion for five 18-pounders ove 8-inch howitzer was to sileuce the 
tion was dubbed, was “ chaffed unmercifully ; bat it would amaze even | innocent must be reckoned by millions. Moree and prevent its interfering with the attack on the left. The left 
those accustomied to the Record, the Union, or the ultra-Irish journals, to} It is most gratifying to us and honourable to the people that the great | portion for four 24-pounders was intended to hold the Cashmere bastion 
peruse the extraordinary violence and coarseness displayed in those days bulk of the population have had no share in the enormities and crimes | partially in check. The working parties were very little disturbed dur- 
towards political and theological opponents. Dissenters are en of as | Which have been committed. They have experienced the blessings of | ing the night; the covering parties in front kept the musketry at a dis- 
a sort of religious ticket-of-leave men; and the notion of such creatures British rule, and they have been euabled to compare it with the tyranny | tance, and except three well-aimed showers of grape thrown from the 

ting to get educated at all is treated with a happy assumption of sur- exercised over them by their native chiefs. They have had, Moree, which knocked over some workmen, we received no further an- 
prise and contempt, which can only be acquitted of fatuity on thé plea of | Do participation in the attempts which have been made to overthrow our | noyance. By the morning the two portions of the battery were finished 
wilful dis ingenuousness. Macaulay we mey suppose cared little enough dominion. Most remarkable it is that the inhabitants of that part of our | and armed, though not ready to fire until near sunrise ; a trench was also 
for all this, Wilberforce felt it on bis account very much. All empire which bas been nee meee ere Sean he enh ae made connec! the two portions and extending a little to the r tand 
the family seem gifted with that peculiar taleat which enables men to have had the most recent experience of the tyranny of their native rulers, | left, so as to give communication with a wide and deep ravine, w ex- 
buffet successfully with the world—and with such constitutions any great have been most loyal on the present occasion and most attached to their | tending very nearly up to our left attack, formed a sort of first parallel, 
sensitiveness is incompatible. new and benevolent masters, (Cheers.] Lord Canning will have aleo to | and gave good cover to the guard of the trenches, the doolies, &o. For 

The wife of Mr. Macaulay was a Miss Mills, a lady of remarkable ta- | reward the deserving ; for many are they, both high and low, who have | some time we were well pounded from the Moree with round shot and 
lent; and it was at Rothley Temple, in the year 1800, that she gave birth | not ouly abstained from taking part in this matiny, bat who 
to the future historian of Eaglaod. From 1819 to 1821, Mr. Macaulay | kindly and generously sheltered fugitives, rescued others from the as- | enem 
was continually receiving new gratification from the successes of his son saults of the matineers, and have merited recompense at the hands of the | ered. This battery became kno 
at Cambridge. Mr. Wilberforce took a lively interest in young Macaa- | British Government. 1 am convinced that if Lord Canning recei 
= In 1821 he writes to one of his own sons at Oriel :—* You | I am sure he will—that'confidence on the part of Her ) 
will be to hear that Tom Macaulay, and his friend and quandam ment and of the people of this country, without which it is impossible for | menced. To our surprise we had been allowed to seize this advanced 
rival, have got two out of the three University scholarships.” | ® man in his high position to discharge the duties which have devolved tion at Ladlow Castle, within 600 yards of the city, without even a 
These were the Craven cohelarshine And the three successful candi- | upon him, it will be found, when this dreadful tragedy is over, that he 4 b 
dates 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ASSAULT. 
By the beginning of this month, however, we received the siege train 








- 


has ly discharged his duty, and that bis conduct has not only bee toy yy tay my cht. whore all the Sebuing 
were George Loag, editor Bibliotheca Classica, T. B. Macaulay, properly uty, t not n t attack was to be on the ri w ng 
aad Hoary Malden, nowt Professor of Greek in University Col v es a sense of stern and unflinching justice, bat also by that bad hitherto been, and where all our old batteries were located. Ludlow 
Zachary Macaulay lived long enough to witness the triumph of his iscri z ty which is the peculiar characteristic of the Bri- | Castie and the Koodsee Bagh were now occupied detachments, 
<a Fanaa ok ‘he Ueliant ensoem of bis ons, both in literature and | tish people.— from Speech at Guildhall Dinner, Nov. 9. end Seved cus stat erapares & On "ee ae. uring the 9th a sharp 
Seon ta the torent pour of bie ge, while the present Lard Masse connenars. sect hem tha henls a tens end fees Ontientre and woter tacos, 
lag wan an his homeward Seveqn from Ynuia. ‘At the time of his decease | It was when these first convulsive struggles for self-preservation were and the Selimgarh, Td ays was done. 
the excitement of the sla’ question had pretty nearly passed away, exchanged for the more ordinary proceedings of Government that the| During the nights of the 9th and 10th No. 2 battery was completed and 
and the death of this e abolitionist did not attract any great | Chief oecasion for dissatisfaction with Lord Canuing’s policy to prey Sak, Se es 7S es It was in two , 
degree of pablic attention. He was not honoured with a memoir in aay | have arisen. For this dissatisfaction we think, notwi g Lord | immediately in front of Ludlow Castle, for nine 24-pounders, to open a 
of the leading journals or reviews ; but some of his friends and | Granville’s deprecation, that there was t cause. It is not merely breech in the curtain between Cashmere and water bastions immedi- 


personal 
admirers, among whom were is of Northampton, Lord Fitzwil- | in a proclamation or a particular that 
piimicers, among whom were the i Mr. Hume, and other eminent pce tg ee pe kp ee eee nee 


* John Bull, Oct. 1823. 

















country was the apparent impress of a narrow, traditionary, exploded | howitzers and two 18-pounders, was to aid the first portion, and work 





| 
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with it for the same end. No. 3 battery was also commenced on the left, 
and No. 4 battery, for 10 heavy mortars, completed in the Koodsee Bagh, 
bat not yet unmasked. Major Tombs was in charge of this battery ; the 
light mortars, under Captain Blunt, were afterwards worked from tbe 
rear of the Custom House. . 

Daring the nights of the 10th and 11th No. 2 battery was strengthened, 
armed and unmasked, and No. 3 battery completed. ‘This last was made 
in the boldest manner within 180 yards of the water bastion, behind a 
small rained house in the Custom House compound, and under such a fire 
of musketry as few batteries have ever been ex to; it was for six 
18pounders, which were to open a second breach in the water bastion, 

was worked by Major Scott. The enemy also went to work to-night 
and made an advanced trench parallel to our left attack, and about 350 
yards from it, from which at daybreak they opened a very hot fire of 
musketry, which was maintained throughout the rest of the siege ; they 
had previously got some light guns and one heavy gun out into the open 
on our right, which caused considerable annoyance by their enfilade 
fire. 


On the 11th our batteries opened fire, a salvo from the nine twenty-four 
pounders opening the ball, and showing by the way it brought down the 
wall in huge fragments what effect it might be expected to produce after 
a few hours. The Cashmere Bastion attempted to reply, but was quickly 
silenced, and both portions of No. 2 went to work in fine style, knocking 
the bastion and adjacent curtains to pieces. Majors Campbell and Kaye, 
Captains Johnson and Gray, had charge of No. 2. No. 3, however, did 
not commence fire until th following day, when the full power of our 
artillery was shown, and a continuous roar of fifty guns and mortars 
pouring shot and shell on the devoted city, warned the enemy that his 
and our time had at length come. Night and *~ until the morning of 
the 14th was this overwhelming fire coutinued. But the enemy did not 
let us have it all our owa way. Though unable to work a gun from any 
of the three bastions that were so fiercely assailed, they yet stuck to their 
guns in the open, which partially enfiladed our position ; og got a gun 
to bear from a hole broken open in the long curtain wall; they sent 
rockets from one of their martello towers, and they maintained & perfect 
storm of musketry from their advanced trench and from the city walls. 


THE STORMING PARTY AND ASSAULT, 


On the night of the 13th the engineers stole down and examined the 
two breaches near the Cashmere and Water bastions, and both being re- 
ported practicable, orders for the assault were at once issued, to take 
place at daybreak the following morning. 

arrangements for the storming were as follows :— 

First colamn— ier General Nicholson.—H. M.'s 75th regiment, Ist Ben- 
gal fusileers, and Punjab infantry—To storm the breach near the Cash- 

bastion the face of the Bastions. 


mere ' Engineer officers attached 
—Lieuts. Medley, Lang, and Bingham. 
Second column—Brigadier Jones, ©.B. H.M.’s 8th regiment, 61st, and 4th 
—To storm the breach in the Water Bastion. Engineer officers 
wenden, and Pemberton. 
pbell. H.M.’s 62d Regiment, 24 Fusiliers, and 
Ist Punjab Infantry by the Cashmere gate after it should be 
blown Engineer officers attached—Lieuts. Home, Salkeld, and Tandy. 
Fourth column’-Major Reid. Detachment of Ew Regiments, Sirmoor 
Battalion, Guide Infantry, and detachment of Dogrehs—To attack the suburb 
and enter the Lahore gate. Engineer officers attached—Lieuts. 
and Tennant. 
column—Brigadier Longfield. H.M.’s 60th Rifles, Kumaon Battalion, 
| 4th Punjab Infantry the reserve. Engineer officers attached—Lieuts. Ward 


At 4A. M. the different columns fell in and were marched to their re- 
spective places, the heads of Nos. 1,2 and 3 columns being kept con- 
cealed until the moment for the actual assault should arrive. e sig- 
nal was to be the advance of the Rifles to the front to cover the heads of 
iy ining ye ral Nichol h lent 

, General Nicholson, whose excellent arran, 
tnente alicitel he elinietien of all, gave the signal, and the Rifles 
dashed to the front with a cheer, extending mene oan pty the 
low jungle, which at this point extends to within fifty yards of the ditch 
At the same moment the of No. 1 and 2 columns emerged from the 
Kodsee h, and advanced steadily towards the breach. r batteries 
had main a tremendous fire up to the moment of the advance of 
the troops, and not a gun could the enemy bring to bear on the storming 
columns ; but no sooner did these emerge into the open than a perfect 
hail-storm of bullets met them from the front and both flanks, and offi- 
cers and men fell fast on the crest of the glacis. For ten minutes it was 
im: to get the ladders down into ditch to ascend the scarp, 
but the determination of the Briti-h soldier carried all before it, and 
Pandy declined to meet the charge of the British bayonet. With a shout 
pont a rush the breaches were both won and the enemy fled in confu- 

BRILLIANT CONDUCT OF THE EXPLOSION PARTY. 
Meanwhile the explosion advanced in front of the column 
upon the A= es sie. This little band of heroes had to ad- 
vance in broad daylight to gateway, in the very teeth of a hot fire 
etry from above, and through the gateway and on both flanks the 


bags were coolly laid and adjusted, but Lieut. Salkeld was by | 0d 


this time Aors de combat, with two bullets in him. Sergeant Carmichael 
pted to fire the train, but was shot dead. Ay 
and succeeded, but paid for the d act with his life. 7 
Smith, thinking that Burgess too had failed, ran forward, but see- 
train alight had just time to throw himself into the ditch and es- 
explosion. With a loud crash the gateway was 
gh it the third column rushed to the assault, and en- 
the columns had won the breaches. Gen. 
since bestowed the Victoria Cross on Lieuts. Home and Sal- 
and on a brave man of H. M. Fifty-second, who 

the last, and bound up his wounds. 
the following version of this brilliant affair :— 
rush at the walls was the blowing open of the 
which most dangerous duty devolved on Lieutenant 

neers. 
was done by escalade, as the breach was not complete 
enter without ladders. Lieut. Salkeld approached with three 
under a tremendous fire of musketry. He was first shot through 
} notwithstanding that, he went on tojthe gate with the bags of 
; my ae = one sergeant was killed ; the second ser- 
up bags, assisting Lieutenant Salkeld, knocked them on 
es of the gate, not being) able to} put them underneath, 
as the wicket gate was opened, about 20 muskets pointed up as 
throug’ wry Nome in the gateway, firing from both flanks r to 
. As Lieut. Salkeld put on the he was shot though the leg, 
; the second sergeant lit the match, but after li it he sald 
0 Lieut. , “I fear the match bas not taken light, 
»” he fell dead, riddled with balls ; the match did 
; the third sergeant 
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QUEEN VICTORIA TOASTED IN THE ROYAL PALACE. 
On the night of the 21st of nq 
the heal 


th of aVio toria in the Dewan-i-Khas, the beautiful 
white marble durbar hall of the palace, where once stood the famed pea- 
throne, and which bears the well known inscription, meant to 
ply to the palace and its gardens generally, and which now reads like 


~~ # Oht sftthere’s an Eden on earth it is this.” 
in the of the Moguls, the health of our 
by her ee cctllns ‘Witt eotemmuatis cheers, 2 


ae ly the qeilant Ghoorkbes whe termed the persacl guard of 


_| ing farther particulars with 


— THe Alvtow. 








THE CAPTURE OF THE KING. 
| On the 21st the old King surrendered to Captain Hodson and his ca- 
| valry near the Kootab Minar, which is about fi miles south of Delhi. 
He was accompanied in his captivity as in his ~—_ by his chief wife, the 
Begum Zeenut Mabal, “ the Ornament of the Palace.” The King is said 
to be nearly 90 years of age, and it is probable that he is scarcely in any 
| way responsible for what has been done in his name, so that, as at pre- 
| sent informed, we cannot condemn the clemency which has his 
|life. He is now a prisoner in what was once his own palace. Two of his 
| sons and a grandson, however, who were captured also by Captain Hod- 
| son, at the tomb of Humayoon, about five miles from Dethi, and who dre 


| known to have been leaders in the rebellion, have received the reward of Fee 


their treason. They were shot on the spot, and their bodies were brought 
back to the city and exposed at the Kotwallee or chief police office, where 
it is said so many of our couotrywomen were brutally murdered. 


THE KILLED AND WOUNDED OF THE BRITISH. 


On the day of the assault we had 61 officers and 1,178 killed and 
| wounded, being nearly one-third of the whole number engaged. The First 
Fusiliers alone lost nine officers, and other oo I believe, in pa 
tion. The Engineers suffered heavily ; the three officers conducting Nos. 
1, 2 and 4 col (Lieut Medley, Greathed and Maunsell) were 
all struck down early in the fight, and of 17 officers on duty that day 10 
were put hors du ae The loss of the enemy is never likely to be cor- 
rectly ascertained, but at the end of the operations it is probable, that at 
least 1,500 men must have been killed between the 7th and 20th, and a 
very large number wounded who were carried away. 
or the complete success that attended the ution of the siege the 
chief credit is undoubtedly due to Col. Baird Smith, the Chief Engineer, 
and to Capt. A Taylor, the director of the attack. On this latter officer, 
in fact (in consequence of the Chief Engineer being wounded) devolved 
the entire superintendence of the siege works ; and his energy and acti- 
vity will doubtless meet with their due reward. Throughout the opera- 
tions he seemed to be omnipresent and to bear a charmed life, for he es- 
caped without a wound. The plan of the attack was bold and skilful ; 
the nature of the enemy we were contending with was exactly appreci- 
ated, and our plans shaped accordingly. Pandy can fight well behind 
cover, but here he was out manceavred—his attention being diverted from 
the real point of attack till the last, and then the cover which might have 
proved such a serious obstacle to us was seized at the right moment with- 
out loss, and all its advan turned against him. With plenty of 
skilled workmen the siege works might have been more oy te 
structed, but with the wretched means at our disposal the wonder is that 
so much was done with so little loss. 

If the siege of Delhi was not a regular siege in the same sense with 
that of Bhurtpore or Seringapatam, it may yet bear a fairer comparison 
with a greater than either—that of Sebastopol. In both the strength of the 
fortifications was as nothing—it was the proportion of besieged to be- 
siegers, the magnitude of the arsenal inside and the im bility of a 
thorough investment that constituted the real strength of the place ; in 
fact, neither were, properly speaking, sie bat rather attacks of an 
army in a strongly fntrenched position.— Gazette, Oct. 17. 





THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

Lucknow was relieved on the 25th ultimo, and only just in time, as it 
was found that the enemy had run two mines far under the defences, 
which, if exploded, would have left the garrison at the mercy of the sa- 
vage besiegers. Its defenders had, moreover, been closely pressed by the 
by ( who, doubtless saw his time running short, and had only —_ 
a fi ond Se ee the desperate expedient of a 
ing a shells with their hands into the masses of their assailants! 
The advance to Lucknow and the raising of the siege appear to have cost 
us about 400 men killed and wounded, as well as several officers slain, 
foremost among whom we have to lament the brave Neill of Madras, 
whose valour and energy had made him the centre of so many hopes. We 
have yet but vague imperfect accounts from Lucknow, and are wait- 
t anxiety. There is a report, strongly 
requiring confirmation, which we trust it may not receive, that the place 
is again besieged, our force having been surrounded by Nena Sahib with 
50,000 men. It has, on the other hand, been stated that the arch- 
raffan of Bithpoor has been betrayed by one of his own followers and 
tye acaptive ; but this report also needs confirmation.— Bombay Gazette, 





The following is an extract from the Division Orders of Sir J. Outram, 
dated Cawnpore, Sept. 16; 
The force selected by Gen. Havelock, which will march to relieve the 
—— at Lucknow, will be constituted and composed as follows: First 
a 


nating his own or staff.—Second Infantry Brigade: H. M.’s 78th 
Highlanders ; H. M.’s 90th Light Infantry and the Sikh Regiment of Fe- 
rozepore : Brigadier Hamilton commanding, and nominating his own 
brigade staff.—Third (Artillery) Brigade : Capt. Maude’s battery, Capt. 
Oliphant’s battery, Brevet-Major Eyre’s bat : Major Cope to com- 

, and to appoint his own staff.—Cavalry : Volunteer cavalry to the 


fantry Brigade,—The 5th Fusileers ; 84th Regiment ; detachments 64th | St! 
Foot and Ist Madras Fusileers: General Neill commanding, and nomi-|° 





gineer Department : f eer, Capt. Crowling ; Assistant Engi- 
neers, Lieuts. Leonard and J , Engineers. 

Major General H. Havelock, C.B., to command the force. 

The important duty of first relieving the garrison of Lucknow has been 
first entrusted to Major General Havelock, C.B., and Major-General Ou-| 
tram feels that it is due to this distinguished officer the strenuous! 
and noble exertions which he has already made to effect that object that 
to him should accrue the honour of the achievement.—Major - 
tram is confident that the great end for which General Havelock and his 
brave has so agers so gloriously fought will now, under the 
blessin Providence, Lay ye . 

The Major Genera, therefore, in gratitude for and admiration of the 
brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock and his gallant 
troops, will cheerfully waive his rank on the , and will accom- 
pany the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner 
of , and by a bp military services to General Havelock as a 
volunteer.—On the relief of Lucknow the Major General will resume his 
position at the head of the forces. 

The following order was issued on the same evening by General Have- 
lock to the force about to proceed to the relief of the garrison of Lauck- 


now :— 
Cinonpore, Sept. 16, 1857. 

Brigadier Gen. Havelock, in making known to aoe colymn the kind 
and generous determination of General Sir James Outram, K. C. B., to 
leave to him the task of relieving Lucknow and rescuing its gallant and 
enduring garrison, has only to express his hope that the troops will strive, 
by their exemplary and gallant conduct in the field, to justify the confi- 
dence thus in them. 


Copy of atid ——~ — by o~- telegraph :—From Camp 
Bagagunge, Cawnpore, from lames Outram to the Governor 
General, Sn hs, 5.5 P.M :— 

The rebels along the road are flying before our force, which marched 
20 miles, ioe 14 miles ; their retreat was too precipitate to en- 
able them to destroy Bunnee Bridge. Only four more guns taken, 
but many have been cast into wells, and only four passed the Bunnee 
Bridge. Firing at Lucknow distinctly heard, and Royal salute by our 
twenty-four pounders to announce our to our friends. Our army 
will have reached Lucknow either last t or this morning. 

force under General Havelock, skirting the city, forced their wa) 
jency against strong op — At. and relieved the brave - 
rel 


left ; irregular cav to = : Captain Barrow to command.—En- 


of the besiegers were assaulted and taken, and the ex-King’s sons fled 
towards Fyzabad. 

The loss has been heavy. The brave and determined General Neill is, 
alas, killed ; also Cowper, of Artillery; Webster, 78th Foot ; Packenham, 
84th ; Bateman, 64th, and Warren, 12th Cavalry. The enemy are de- 
serting the city by thousands. 


t to-day add little to the news’ previously 
lef incident is the situation of Lucknow. 
received from General 








therefore expect that General Outram has thrown up works around the 
Residency sufficient for its defence, has laid in a quantity of provisions, 
left several hundreds of men, and then retired to the southward to wait 
for reinforcements. The position of the garrison will then resemble that 
of more than one other which has held its own in the midst of a vast 
army of enemies. While we must regret that it should be necessary to 
leave these unhappy women and children once more in their dreary con- 
finement, it is yet reassuring to be able to point out that the trial is but 
for a short time, and that the danger is far from menacing. The besieged 
will, no doubt, have been supplied with guns and ammunition, their forces 
will —_ been largely increased, and the Residency well stocked with 
visions. 

If, even then, the force of General Outram should retire the garrison 
would be able to hold the place until it should again be able to make ii 
way from Cawnpore. All the anxieties which attended the blockade 
the place, as long as the building was weak and the defending force 
sufficient, may now pass away, and the garrison of Lucknow may be con- 
sidered in the same position as that of Agra and of one or two other 
in the country. But the fact that Oude is still overran by the enem 
that Rohileund and Rajpootana are in the same condition, that the 
ratta States are in disorder, that, indeed, the whole of Central India is 
still uiet, shows how a was the despatch of large forees from 
England as soon as the real magnitude of the mutiny was known to ua. 

We learn that the Caledonian and the had reached Ceylon, but 
up to the latest dates there had been no arrival of troeps. From 
the middle of October, however, it might be expected that would 
be pouring into the country almost daily, and we trust that with several 
months’ notice, and with the whole resources of the country at command, 
the government has made arrangements for sending the reinfi ts 
as quickly as possible to the seat of war. The naval brigade, under 
Capt. Peel, had reached Mirzapore, - we the heavy gans be use- 
ful or not, there can be no doubt that the 400 blue jackets will be able 
to render good service. The news from the country generally i: extremely 
good.— Times, Nov. 14. 





The list of killed and wounded is incomplete and apry baat ; we 
give the names of H. M.’s officers killed and wounded at Delhi, shall 
ereafter make the record more complete.— Killed. 6th Carbineers, Capt. 
Rosser. H. M.’s 8th Foot, Lieuts. Pogson and Webb. H. M,’s 52d, Lieut. 
Bradshaw. H. M.’s 60th Rifles, Lieut. Tytler. H. M.’s 75th, Lieuts. 
Fitzgerald and Briscoe. Wounded. 8th Foot, Majors Brooke and Baines ; 
Lieuta, Pogson and Stebbings. 52d, Col. Campbell, Capta. Bailey and 
Atkinson. 60th, Lieuts. Curtis and Waters. 61st, Col. 75th, 
Col. Herbert, (slightly), and Lt. Armstrong. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART. 
Tenth Street and B dway—Admissi Twenty-Five Cents. 
THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY MODERN ARTISTS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
At the Old Art Union Rooms, 497 Broadway, 
WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, 
From 9 A.M. Season Tickets 
G 











= b to 8038, + ont Breningy Gate) © RD ariee, Holders of i 
Feige ele pees until the close of the Exhibition, of which due notice will be given. The 
ery is well lighted and warmed. B. FORDSHAM, Secretary. 
iC ADWAY. T ISTY &4 WOOD’S).—The of 
BRO. AY, (LATE_CHR ).— most 
Children ever preiuced. Will appear TEVENING lo COMEDY, PARCE, 
SINGING, and DANCING. 
Admission Twenty-five Cents. 








ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT PAINTING OF 
“THE HORSE FAIR,” 
18 NOW OW VIEW AT THE GALLERY oF 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS 4 CO., 353 BROADWAY, 
From 9 A.M. till 6 P.M.—Admission 25 Cents. 





EMPIRE HALL, No. 5% BROADWAY. 
UNBOUNDED SUCCESS OF 
DR. KANB'S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 
y vince : GAYLER, Req, the popular Author and Dramatist, 
Fn ee ARAND SERIES OF PAINTINGS, portraying the 
BEAUTIES OF THE POLAR REGIONS, 


Wik be exhibited every qreting A SC: Wednesday and Saturday afterneens at 3 
o'clock. — 25 cents ; children half price. 
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India; Glorious News, and Heavy Losses. 

Again has it pleased Almighty God to crown with s uccess the heroic 
efforts of our countrymen in the East—and that they have been heroic, 
that they equal anything recorded in the most brilliant annals of mili- 
tary nations, the most prejudiced Anglo-phobist must allow, if he have a 
heart that can beat high with generous emotion and intelligence enough 
to comprehend plain language. On the 25th of September, General 
Havelock completed the matchless series of his achi ts, by reliev- 
ing the beleagured Residency of Lucknow. His less band, nobly 
left to his conduct by his superior officer, Sir James Outram, broke 
through the swarming myriads of the mutincers, and after fighting its 
way along a battlefield of fifty miles (as it has been aptly termed) 
threw in the much needed succour to the dauntless garrison and its wo- 
men and its children and its sick and its wounded, at the very moment 
when it seemed doubtful whether they would succumb sooner from their 
own broken strength and exhausted resources, or before the terrible 
effects of a mine just ready to be exploded. The particulars which have 
come to hand are few ; but it is not difficult for the imagination to pic- 
ture some at least of the scenes which must have occurred. We can only 
record our gratitude to the Divine disposer of events, express the fulness 
of our pride in this new display of British prowess, and mourn over the 
dreary list of the dead and the maimed, 450 in number. At the head of 
this appears the name of that able and dauntless officer, Brigadier-Genera} 
Neill, whose vigorous conduct at an early period of the mutiny was a 
stumbling-block in the way of the Sepoys. He has found a soldier's 
grave ; bat his memory will be cherished. 

We knew already that Delhi was captured by General Wilson, and that 
the British flag, on the 20th of September, was foating over the Palace 
of the Great Mogul, desecrated so lately by the murder of British women 
and children in its stately balls, and by the orgies of a horde of demons. 
Now we have details of the assault and occupation, stadded with such 
proofs of consummate generalship, of skilful engineering, of individual 
daring, and of universal efficiency, that again we say the “ old country” 
has good cause to raise her head triamphantly among the nations, and 
to boast that from her little clustes of islands has gone forth a galay of 
soldiers. Here too, what desperate fighting, how severe a loss! Sixty 


. one officers and 1178 men were stricken down in the various operations, 


some never to rise again—one third of the storming party! Here too, 
as at Lucknow, a most admired leader, a most invaluable*public servant, 
has finished his brief but splendid career. The names of Nicholson and 
Neill will be associated, when our children’s childrea talk over the great 
Indian matiny, 

We rejoice to read that several Princes of the Delhi dynasty were 
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captured in the neighbourhood of Delhi, and summarily disposed of by 
Court-Martial, while the decrepid old man of 90, in whose name so many 
atrocities had been committed, was with equal judgment reserved in con- 
tempt for the future decision of the benign Lord Canning.—The other 
items of Eastern news are either recorded in another column, or must 
lie over for another week. We notice, however, in our budget from 
home, that Major General Havelock, C.B., in acknowledgment of his sig- 
nal successes, has been made a Lieutenant General, and nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. Officers have heretofore been elevated 
to the Peerage for services less important. He should at least have been 
appointed a G.C.B. 

There is another point too on which we wish we had more room to 
speak ; we mean the position of Lord Canning before the public and the 
Government. The latter has evidently made up its mind to see his Lord- 
ship through his troubles, as may be judged from the remarks of Lords 
Palmerston and Granville given above. But comments, either borrowed 
or on our own part, we must postpone, remarking only that while we put 
implicit confidence in the straight-forward language of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, we are not disposed to trust so implicitly in the laboured explan- 
ation of the President of the Council or the general endorsement of our 
versatile Premier. But Parliament is to assemble soon, and then we sball 
have the secrets of the Calcutta Councils unravelled."f At present we are 
delighted to hear that our Havelocks and Wilsons are less impeded by 
them than was supposed. 


Financial Trouble in Great Britain. 

With profound regret, but with our usual unwillingness to lose our- 
selves in the dark mysteries of Finance and Currency, we record in brief 
the tidings that come down to the l4thinst. After raising its rates of dis- 
count suceessively to 8, 9, and 10 per cent., the Bank of England on the 
11th inet., put itself into communication with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and received an official ministerial authority to suspend the ope- 
ration of that clause of the Bank Act of 1844, by which the issues of 
notes are limited. The intent was to eheck the drain of gold, and thereby 
to guard against the possible suspension of specie payments. A panic 
also had begun to spread through commercial and trading circles, which 
this measure of relief was calculated to allay. And it had precisely this 
effect, though the Times calls this transaction a most humiliating one, and 
lectures every body save its capitalist controllers. But it is at once gra- 
tifying and surprising, and shows the eolid condition of the country, that 
during a most eventful week the Funds had but slightly fluctuated. 

Failures have been heavy and stoppages numerous. Among those, 
whose magnitude claims mention here, may be mentioned the Western 
Bank of Scotland and the City of Glasgow Bank, both at Glasgow; the 
extensive and highly-esteemed mercantile firm of Dennistoun, Wood, & 
Co. ; and the large London discount house of Sanderson, Sandeman, & 
Co., with liabilities to the amount of three millions sterling. 

We are more than ever convinced that Doctors might as well decide 
that disease may be eradicated, and no more epidemics shall occur, as 
that any written or studied system of Trade and Finance can preserve 
the world from the complicated effects of rash extravag , fraud, 
and ignorance. The utmost that can be permitted to poor human nature 
is to remedy this or that evil. To say that there shall be none is as pre- 
sumptuous in the moneyed, as it would be in the medical world. 





condition that our security lies in the military arm alone, we are not in- 
clined to examine. Some say that it is the necessary result of pushing 
free institutions to extremes ; some that the evil can be remedied by 
casting a municipal vote in a particular direction. We do not presume 
to decide. We only record a comforting persuasion forced upon us by 
the parade of Wednesday, leaving those whom it most concerus to point 
the moral at their leisure. 





The Election of Mayor—Never Too Late to Mend. 

The contest for the important office of Mayor of the City of New York 
will have been decided before our next impression reaches the hands of 
our readers. Its results have an interest which could scarcely be found 
in any previous election for civic officers in this Island of Manhattan ; 
and we look forward to the issue with as mach of hope as of anxiety. 
The antagonists in the field, of whom we have already spoken, are hap- 
pily but two in number. A cunningly devised plan for dividing the 
opposition to Mr. Wood, by procuring the nomination of a third inde- 
pendent candidate, recoiled with disastrous effect on its inglorious pro- 
moter ; and the ungrateful meeting at Mozart Hall, which is said to have 
been rented at Mr. Wood's expense for the occasion, only ended in en- 
dorsing the claims of his rival, and in throwing ridicule on his own sel- 
fish pretensions. 

Fernando Wood has the audacity to appeal to the acts of his Mayor- 
alty and the dignity of his own example, as the best testimony of his 
qualifications for office, and as the ground for a claim to continued sup- 
port from the citizens of New York. There is thing almost subli 
in his effrontery, we must own ; for it were the veriest waste of time to 
bring forward proof that our municipal affairs for the last three years 
have been managed with the single object of benefitting one individual 
and his tail—that individual being Mr. Wood himself. In fact, the May- 
er’s public character seems, when judged by the very acts to which he 
appeals for approbation, to be as ragged as his private worth ; and the 
frieze coat of any Irishman in Tipperary is better than either. 

Mr. Tiemann, his opponent, has been induced by a numerous body of 
indignant citizens to emerge from a sphere of much usefulness and profit, 
and to endeavour to rescue the city from its ignoble state of thraldom. 
We are aware of the sacrifice of comfort, convenience, and emolument 
which he is making ; but the present time is one which requires prompt 
action and the assistance of every man who wishes well to the cause of 
order and good government. Both he and Mr. Perit, who has recently 
accepted a Police Commissionership, deserve to be remembered among 
those who throw themselves into the gulf when the occasion requires 
such a sacrifice. Who does not know that the office of Mayor is as invid- 
ious as it is important? The very idea of Civic Reform is hateful to the 
loafers and sinecurists who stick to the spoils of office, like barnacles to a 
ship, and fatten at the expense of thousands of their neighbours. So 
much the stronger our hope to record next week the ignominious defeat 
of Fernando Wood and his myrmidons. And if any one says we are going 
beyond our legitimate bounds in thus taking part in a local contest, we 
cite the willingness of Mayor Wood himself to “ make this a personal 
question.” It is true that his clique having broken down lamentably in 
their effort to make capital out of that issue, have fallen back upon party 
tactics. The change is theirs, not ours. ’ 














| 
The Central Americaa Difficulty: Bear and Forbear. 


The Central American States have re-assumed so large an amount of | 
public interest within the present month, that a few remarks touching 
their present relation to this country and to Great Britain will not be out of 
place. There seems then to be at length a mutual understanding between 
both Governments that action must be promptly taken to prevent any 
possible interruption of the course of traffic across the Isthmus. The 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty has had simply the effect of tying the hands of 
the contracting parties, while a horrible internecine and aggressive war, 
which threatens now to be revived, has been raging in the interior of the 
country intended to have been benefitted by it. Sir Wm. Gore Ousley has 
received fall authority from Lord Clarendon to settle the question at is- 
sae, and will proceed to Central America, where he is accredited as Spe- 
cial Agent,.after ascertaining the feelings and wishes of the Cabinet at 





Washington. The risk of effecting an arrangement that would be dis- | 
tastefal to this country will be avoided by this proceeding, which recom- | 
mends itself to the good sense and sober reflection of every intelligent man | 
in the United States. | 

The French Goverfment also, we are told, shows a disposition to join in 
any measure which may be devised for guaranteeing the independence 
and neutrality of the small cluster of States occupying the much-coveted 
Isthmus. And as in the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, some 
permanent and satisfactory plan ought to be elaborated for rendering 
contracts valid, and for advancing the interests of the commercial world 
at large. Nor do we believe that any great difficulty need prevent the 
fulfilment of these objects. Mutual forbearance and calm discussion at 
private interview will doubtless smooth the way to a perfect settlement 
of the whole question. Walker's expedition may be ill-timed, and can 
serve no other Object than a renewal of public agitation ; but it is evident 
that he dreaded and wished to anticipate the effects of the oral discussion 
consequent upon the meeting of sober and earnest statesmen at Wash- 
ington, determined to solve the problem at ouce and forever. 





The Value of a Citizen Soldiery. 
On Wednesday last there was unusual stir in the streets of New York, 
despite a whirlwind of dust and an ungenial temperature. Evacuation 
Day—a festival on which we shall scarcely be expected to dilate—was 





celebrated this year with more than common éclat, having been selected 
as the occasion for transferring with much pomp the remains of the late 
General Worth—an officer of distinguished merit and most deservedly 
esteemed—from their quiet resting-place at G ood Cemetery, toa 
monumental mausoleum in the fashionable quarter of the town. The 
daily papers have described at length the previous lying-in-state at the 
City Hall, the review at the Battery by Governor King, the immense 
procession, civic, Masonic and military, the orations delivered, the 
splendour of the display, the myriads of spectators. Though there is 
unavoidably a certain sameness in these sights, they are always attrac- 
tive ; nor, as we have said, was there any lack of assistants. 

It was not however the splendour of the show, or the thronging of the 
crowd, that particularly struck us. We have seen as fine a display of the 
New York Militia, and as great a number of rowdies and vagabonds on the 
pavement. What impressed us forcibly was the relative position towards 
each other, occupied by those who marched orderly to the sound of mar- 
tial music, and those who lined the avenues in disarray or tramped dis- 
orderly in company. We do not of course allude to the bulk of the 
lookers-on ; but to the hordes of ruffians of all nations, easily recognised 
by those who had their eyes about them. Here was natural antagonism. 
Here was a lawless and disorganised rabble, insolent on the strength 
of incendiary doctrines preached to them by unscrupulous demagogues— 
there, quiet but resolute, and stern if need be, was the barrier that could 
not be leaped even by the swarming desperado@™ We cannot believe 
that we were singular in rejoicing that, at this critical period, an oppor- 
tanity had occurred of exhibiting the citizen soldiery of New York to 
turbulent and riotous evil-doers. What has brought us here to such a 





A Song Writer on Song. 

Dr. Charles Mackay, some of whose lyrics have become household 
words by many British and not a few American fire-side=, made recently 
at Boston his debut as a Lecturer. Taking for his eubject-matter that 
which seems to be his own especial vocation, he divided it into three 
evenings’ entertainment. One he devoted to the origin, the ge- 
nius, the purposes, and the effects of Song; one to the English ; 
and one to the Scotch and Irish illustrations of it. Numerous and 
intelligent audiences attended these Lectures, and they are represented 
in short as having been eminently successful. We are glad therefore 
to hear that they are to be repeated in this city, under the aus- 
pices of the Merchants’ and Clerks’ Library Association. The first 
will be delivered at the new Mozart Hall in Broadway, on Thursday 
evening next, December 3, when we feel assured that vied voce acquain- 
tance with this eminently politan poet will but increase the kindly 
esteem with which he is regarded. 

The Sons of St. Andrew. 

The Anniversary Festival will be held on Monday next, at the Metro- 
politan, as advertised elsewhere. Dr. Mackay has accepted the Presi- 
dent’s invitation, and it is hoped that Lord Napier also will be present. 
May they have a good time! 











Canada ; a New Premier. 

The retirement of Colonel Taché from the Premiership of the Canadian 
government, for some time past expected, was carried into effect on Friday 
of last week. His Excellency, Sir Edmand Head, accepted the honourable 
gentleman’s resignation, which was followed pro forma by that of the Ca- 
binet at large, and immediately entrusted to the Attorney-General (West), 
the Hon. John A. Macdonald, the task of reconstructing the Ministry. 
Up to yesterday, Mr. Macdonald’s progress was unknown to us here, 
though from day to day reports of this or that nomination have circu- 
lated. Nor indeed, seeing that the change is rather personal than 
political, has the event much interest beyond the confines of Canada 
itself. The real issue of the country’s approval or otherwise of the 
Coalition and its course will be tried at the General Election, which, 
it is commonly reported, will follow the completion of Mr. Macdo- 
nald’s arrangements. Our outside readers chould be informed that 
the new Chief has been latterly the “leader” of the Legislative 


binet. These subdivisions, so to speak, sound strange in British ears 
when first heard, so unaccustomed are we at home to think or care whe- 
ther our Ministers hail from Dublin County, or Fife, or Bedfordshire. 
But they are probably as much matter of course where there exist two 
separate communities—a French and a British—as is in this country the 
broad line of demarcation between the North and the South. 

With a heavy pressure upon limited space, we can only record two 
other items of news. The one is that the Governor-General has distinctly 
intimated that, when he left England, no decision had been made as to a 
permanent seat of government. The other, for which we wish that the 
same authority might be quoted, is a newspaper report, that Mr. Macdo- 
nald is averse to fastening upon the Province any more of the burdehs 
and responsibilities of the Grand Trunk Railway Company. 


SS oe eae 


gaa tet, President Eaecutive Gesacl; T. 
cil; Cearien Abaya, Commissioner of Public Works; and L. V. Sicotte, Com- 
cshulener Covwn Lands. 

—_ 

yauste. 


The Philharmonic Society have come bravely into the field, undisturbed by 
fears for the future and fortitied with the treasures of the past. 





In other words, having, during the last season, made a goodly sum of money 
by their concerts, these devotees of art are perfectly willing to imperil their pro- 


Assembly, and the head of the Upper Canada branch of the Ca- | 
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fits in aseason more than dubiously dark. Their first concert was given on Sa- 
turday last at the Academy, and was fairly attended. If there was leas of no- 
velty in the programme than distinguished their d trations of last winter, 





it must also be said that there \vas more of good order and of the spirit of har- 
mony in the audience than w» have previously remarked. The lovely young 
| ladies who are so fond of Mendelsohn and Beethoven seemed on Saturday more 
| disposed to make the critics happy by the sight of their charming faces and 
| their tasteful toilettesgthan to make them miserable by the flutter of yoices 
which, however angelical they may be'in a téte-d-téte, are certainly less attractive 
| when mingled with the bassi and the flutes of an orchestra. We do not mean to 
| deny that our indisposition to enjoy the chatter of all these agreeable infants 
| may possibly have its root in the fact that they are all of them flirting with 
somebody else, and not with our august self. But however that may be, every- 
body not “ entangled in a golden hair” must have been delighted on Saturday 
with the comparative quiet of the Academy parterre. 

Spohr, Beethoven, Schumann—these were the mighty minstrels evoked to 
inaugurate the return of winter with its solemnities of sound. Of Beethoven 
and Spohr, we have little to say. The Fidelio-Overture (No. 4) was rendered 
by Mr. Eisfeld and his army of eighty-two with precision, feeling and expres- 
sive grace. It has been as well rendered under the baton of the same accom- 
plished conductor, however, many times before ; nor is it in itself partieularly 
interesting, we think, either as a favourable specimen of the genius of the mas- 
ter, or as a study of operatic combination. If we may be pardoned a metaphor 
which ought not to be obscure to any body who is familiar with the characteris- 
tics of composition, this overture has always seemed to us a little “ statistical,” 
rich as it is in passages full of colour and of force. Spohr’s “ Consecration of 
Tones,” was given with the vehemence of a débat which is a little surprising, 
when one reflects upon the familiarity which was long since established between 
this grave geographer of harmony and the Philharmonic,audiences. We regret the 
tact which we are nevertheless forced to confess, that the music of Spohr excites 
in us emotions rather respectful than rapturous, while our passionate preference 
in music tends towards compositions which move us in the latter direction. At 
this moment of our writing for instance, we are listening to a “ consecration of 
tones,” which more deeply impresses us, than all the combinations of the Weihe 
der Tonen. From the not too distant line of Broadway, the wind brings to us 
(happily the wind is considerate enough to keep on the wrong side of the door 
itself !) the strains of the Dead March, interrupted at intervals by the booming 
sound of the bells, which are lamenting afresh the loss of a hero. The funeral 
procession of General Worth is passing through the streets of hie native city. 
Ill-combined the bands are, we should say, and fyet in the intermittent barsts of 
that wild and wailing melody, how much elevation there is—how much of aspi- 
ration and of sympathetic power ! 

These are the legitimate domains of the highest as they are of the smallest 
music. Vary the forms under which you will appeal to the heart and the soul 
as much as you may—enlarge the scope of your combinations to the uttermost— 
for the range of your realm forever widens—but never, never forget the prime 
conditions of effect, nor lose out of sight the natural and the artistic limita- 
tions of your sphere, if you would achieve a permanent place int he kingdoms of 
fame and of influence. These remarks, be it understood, do not absolutely befit 
the name of Spohr. On the contrary, this eminent composer not seldom reaches 
the subtlest secrets of his art. 

In the Opera of “ Faust,” in the oratorio of Des Heilands|Letzte Stunden, as 
in so many of his lesser compositions, and particularly of his concertos for the 
violin, Spohr has shown himself what he appears when he takes into his hand 
that magical bow which he wields with so much delicacy and earnestness of ex- 
pression. But in the Weihe der Tiénen he seems to us to have deserted himeelf. 
He fatigues the attention with a perpetual preface, while the body of the work 
when he reaches it is broken with discursive interruptions. The symphony, in 
short, is dashed with the qualities which make up the substance of Schumann's 
“ Manfred,” also played for us on Saturday evening. 

Frankly speaking we abhor Schumann’s “ Manfred.” It is a piece of Pre- 
Raphaelitism in music. There is the same tediousness of details—the same tame 
ness of combinations—the same deferences to casual exigencies—the same gra- 
dual exhaustion and fading out of the generative ideal thought which fatigue as 
in the pictures of the young gentlemen who call themselves the P. R. B., and 
strive to ise that dang demon, the “ imagination,” from the world of 
Art. If we were asked to suggest the probable method of composition adopted 
by Schumann in this work, we should say that he must have set Byron's poem 
before him, and following it page by page, and scene by scene, have attempted 
to fill himself with successive draughts of inspiration to be immediately trans- 
ferred into his new vessels of crotchets and quavers. The work is not pervaded 
by any infusing life. It may be dissected like a polypus—each section constitut- 
ing an independent creature, and each as well organised as the whole, with a 
head as intelligent, and as vivacious a tail. Herr Schamann seems to us to have 
overshot his own legitimate mark, or rather to have gone wide of bis own way. 
His genius has all the attributes of lyrical power, but he insists upom being a 
dramatist in music. Let any one compare with this “ Manfred” his sonata in 
F sharp minor (the number we cannot now recall), dedicated to Clara Weick 
before their marriage, and full of the utterances of passion, and we are sure that 
we shall stand excused for protesting against the “ Manfred,” while we praise 
the man. 

Of soloists our Philharmonic friends were somewhat sparing. They indeed 
introduced to us a young lady, Miss Milner, whose pure soprano voice bas both 
compass and cultivation, and who sang with no slight sentiment. Miss Milner 
will be remembered we trust in the organization of those Oratorios which we 
must have during the present season. And by the way, would not our Philhar- 
monic impresarii, or Mr. Uliman, or some one or many, having contro] of 
singers, and of players upon the harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all manner of in- 
struments, find an advantage in ‘giving us Morning Oratorios now and then? 
The constitution of New York society is particularly favourable to Matinées of 
all kinds. Our ladies, many of them, have more money at their disposal, and 
more time than they know what to do with, even now. Evening entertainments 
must inevitably suffer from the insecurity of the streets, which has become-so posi- 
tive, as to influence the population very strongly’; and even in the safest sea- 
sons, the disposition of the ladies of a household to seek amasement out ef doors 
has to ter the indisposition of gentlemen worn out with the day's excite- 
ments to leave their nest by the fire, and the prone delights of the evening pa- 
per and the cozy canapé. 

We are very sure that a fine morning performance of Oratorio at the Academy 

would fill that place as well as it is now filled by the Operatic Matinées of Mr. 
| Ullman. And if the Philharmonic Teutons do not take oar hint, we hope that 
| the undaunted helmsman of the Opera may. 
| For Mr. Ullman once more sets forth to brave the battle and the breeze. 
The Opera in New York has been saved, and saved, let us say it boldly, by the 
| magnanimity of certain artiste. The said artists are so constantly abused for 
| their covetousness and their unreasonableness yenerally, tht they certainly 
| should receive this tribute, having earned it. Herr Pormes in particular has 
laid New York under obligations which we forbear to specify, satisfied that in a 
very short while New York will be disposed to believe all manner of good of 
him. 

On Monday night the great basso will appear in Robert /e Diabie, and the 
“ season” will, for the third time, recommence. 

Let us devoutly hope that the chef d’auvre of Meyerbeer may do in New York, 
what it has everywhere done, and vindicate its demonic name by the spel! it 
shall cast upon the empty Treasury of the Academy. 

In 1831 the French Academy of Music was on the verge of bankruptey. The 
Director, (we suppress his name, partly out of regard for his family, and partly 
because we have quite forgotten it,) the Director made very wry faces over @ 




















and sworn | Contract obliging him to produce the then new work of “ Robert le Diable.” 
- | Meyerbeer insisted. It was damned by all the critics on the last Rehearsal. 


“ Never mind,” said the maestro, “ it will succeed.” 

It did succeed. 

It ran through the trifle of one hundred and sizty nights, and turned a Pacto- 
Jas of over a million and a half of franes into the treasury of the house. 

We shall be satisfied with the tithe of this triumph. 

The most dramatic work of the most dramatic composer of the age certainly 
ought not to fail. Supported, as it will be, by the devotion and the talent of 
Madame La Grange—by the fidelity and the excellent voice of Bignardi—ty the 
passion of Angri, and by the genius of Formes—with Carl Anschutz to discip- 
line the orchestra, and “ Now or never” for the watchword of the manageme.. . 
we ought to have a memorable night on Monday next. RAMMOND. 
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) that which was erroneously imagined to be the moment 
t of our metropolitan | 


Mr, Toots has been largely ag 
theatres during the past week. And as I entertain that respect for the moral 
exoelience of Mr. Toots which must be felt by every well-regulated person, I 
trast this intimation will be r d as it is meant, simply in vindication of the 
very anelaborate observations which I have to offer on the theatricals of the 
past sennight. I might deplore the departure of Miss Cushman with legitimate 
and affecting elocucnce. 1 might hail the return of Mr. Mathews with unfeigned 
enthusiaam. 1 might dilate in eztenso and with unction upon the vistas of the 








4 ” “ t t 
future “ native drama,” so agreeably opened to us by the author of “ London As | encountered—wherever that which a soldier bas to coafroat is individu- | of the Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Cobr men Ay 


| ally or collectively to be faced, there, I will venture to say, there is no 
‘That I do none of these things must be attributed solely to the significant pre- | 2ation on the face of the globe which can surpass—I might, without too | born in 1822, 


surance” in a neat little speech from the stage of Wallack’s Theatre. 


sence and authoritative despotism of Mr. Tools. Relatively speaking, and of 
course, only relatively, the past six nights have been “ of no consequence.” 

Nothing new has been produced upon the stage, and nobody new has produced 
himself. | 

There has been some good acting, of course, for this, at least, it is always safe | 
to say, that taking one week with another throughout the theatrical year, there | 
ia never a night so dark in New York that some star worth seeing is not to be | 
seen in the dramatic sky. Of no English city, from Halifax to the Metropolis, | 
oan 60 much be affirmed, for the really excellent celebrities of the London stage | 
are few in number, and they are essentially birds of passage. London lives 
faster than New York in the season, to die more utterly when the season ends, 
and with the death of London the London Thespians return to the system of | 
their great original in Ancient Greece, and become provincially peripatetic. | 

Not eo is it withus. If good acting then ought to provoke critical disserta- 
‘tion at all times, I should never have an excuse for abbreviating my hebdomadal 
chat with my friends of the Albion. Consider, for instance, the identical six 
nights from which I have just turned away with so decided a shrug of the shoul- 
ders! Mr. Stuart has been giving us in “ Past and Present,” and the “ Invisi- 
ble Husband,” as much graceful, piquant, and spirited acting, as would make the 
forvene of a Haymarket season. But when the names of the performers are once 
announced, what need has New York to be enlightened as to the merit of their 
performances? And J should feel myself to be doing a very superfluous thing 
indeed, in alluding to these pieces, were it not that I suddenly remember how 
onoe upon a time,a while ago, in speaking of “ Past and Present,” as it was first 
brought out, I casual'y forgot to award to one of the chief figures in that really 
interesting melodrama, the very particular credit which she so richly deserves. 
You know how such things will happen. How if you visit a Gallery full of fine 
pictures to-day, and to-morrow try to write out an account of it, inevitably the 
one pisture, which most pleased and moved you, slips away from under your 
pen, ¢o rise again in your memory after your letter is posted, with a face lovelier 
than ever, and a power over you strengthened by your own disgust with your- 
self for the omission. Just so it was with me when I wrote of “ Past and Pre- 
sent,” and forgot the young Hamlet of the play. 

It is not easy for one who adequately appreciates the fine qualities of Mrs. 
Hoeg’s acting in characters which enable her to show how thorough a woman 
sho ia, to recognize the heroine of so many sparkling, social comedies, and mov- 
ing dramas of domestic life, in the gallant, spirited, little French Count who 
flourishes his fantastic deviltry, and his youthful audacity, upon the stage in 
“ doublet and hose,” and makes love as if he had passed all the few years of his 
brilliant existence in kneeling at the feet, and preasing the hands of hooped and 
powdored beauties. 

I have indeed seen no part in which Mrs. Hoey gave such unmistakeable evi- 
Aenoes of real dramatic talent, as in this with which she enlivens the play of 
* Past and Present.” Her acting is consummate. This is just the word for it. 
You do not think in looking on her, as one so often does in seeing a pretty wo- 
man travestied, that she is a pretty, woman simply put into a new light, to pro- 
voke the old admiration. She really assumes the bearing, the spirit, the move- 
meats, intellectual as well as physical, of her momentary metamorphosis. 

There ia a lady in London, famous in the annals of private theatricals and mar- 
vie@ to a gentleman of equal and similar repute, of whom Mrs. Hoey’s personations 
in * Past and Present” constantly reminded me, as I am sure they must have 
reminded every one who had ever seen the model “ Puss in Boots ;” and as the 
Hoa. Mrs. Leicester Vernon would certainly take no offence at a publicity which 
she has often invited, so 1 am sure Mrs, Hoey ought not to quarrel with a remi- 
nisoonee which was irresistibly invoked by the admirable mingling of refinement 
with fire, which marked her triumph in the most dangerous field upon which an 
aotreas can adventure. 

To speak of the conjunction of these qualities is of course to think too of Mr. 
Oberles Mathews, who has been doing his full share towards enlivening the qui- 
esoence of the week. There are that this g is about to colo 
nize or be colonized in New York. In the words of the Masonic response, the 
whole town I am sure will answer “ So mote it be.” 

I went on Wednesday night to see him act the part of Harry Rocket, 
in the grossly ridiculous play of “ Take that Girl away!” Perhaps a more sense- 
leas and preposterous play was never written. Acted by cqpmonplace comedi- 
ana, the rile of Harry Rocket would be howled off the stage for tedious frivolity. 
Mathews makes of it a fantastic type—as true as it is fantastic—of vagrant cle- 
verness and unbalanced sentiment. His abrupt disgust at the docility of the 
lady, whom he has won by the most frantic audacity, was a wonderful bit of co- 
misality. The air with which the change in his whim comes over his face and 
figure is something indescribable. The truth of the fact illuminates the folly of 
the form, and for a moment Harry Rocket becomes a character of serious comedy. 
Aa for the mere animal spirits of the rode, of course the volatile genius of Mr- 
Mathews abundantly supplied them, nor was he ill supported by the company. 
Mr. Davidge in partioular acted extremely well, with an animation, and force, 
and sense of stage effect which gave life to his absurdity. In the first act of the 
play indeed, the honours fairly belonged to him. 

Mr, Burton has been reviving the hamours of the past while preparing, as 1 
wuderstand he is, new attractions for the future. All the theatres in fact threaten 
to emancipate themselves immediately from the tyrant Toots, and to do things 
of very considerable “ consequence.” We shall see. HAMILTON. 


———— 


LORD PALMERSTON’S TRIBUTES AND WARNINGS. 


My Lord,—I was in hopes that at our meeting to-day we might have 
had to announce the arrival of further intelligence from that quarter of 
the globe on which all eyes are fixed, and to which the hearts of all man- 
kind are directed. I was in hopes that we might have had—not a con- 
firmation—but ampler details of that splendid exploit in arms by which 
the capital of Delhi has been conquered, and I trust that before many 
hours are over we shall receive intelligence which v ill cheer the hearts 
of every Englishman, and will —_ that the capture of that stronghold 
of the matineer rebels has decided the fate of the contest, and that what 
remains to be ach eved is merely a sequal to that which bas already been 
socomplished. (Cheers.] It is impossible for any Englishman to allude 
to that which has been achieved in India—not by soldiers only, but by 
¢ivilians, by individuals, and by knots of men scattered over the whole 
sarface of a great empire—without feeling prouder than ever of the na- 
tion to which we have the happiness to belong. [Cheers.] There never 
was an instance iu the history of the world of such sple examples of 
bravery, of intrepidity, of resource, and self-reliance accomplishing such 
reulte as those which we have lately witnessed. The Government at 
home, on the other hand, may justly pride themselves on not having been 

to the magnitude of the occasion. We took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of despatohing to India a great army—an army which had not yet 
arrived when those great victories were accomplished, but which, when 
it shall arrive, will render that which remains to be done comparatively 
easy of accomplishment, and will, I cannot entertain the slightest doubt, 
rdestablish the power and authority of England upon an unshakeable ba- 
asin th t the whole of our Iodian empire. [Load cheers} 

My noble frieod Lord Panmure has alluded to the spirit which has 
beca displayed in this country, and I am proud to say, that although we 
have despatched from these shores the largest arm that I believe ever at 
one time left them, we have now under arms in 
many fighting men as we bad before the news of the mutiny reached us ; 
and therefore if aoy foreign nition ever dreamed in its that the 

which we been compelled to make in India had lessened 
rf etrength at bome, and tbat time bad arrived when a different 
ight be exhibited towards us from that which was 

, the —- in which the 





spirit of 


| to be true. An Englishman is not so fond as the 








The Alvion. 











of our weakness. 
(Loud and prolonged cheering.] It has been the fashion among the peo- 
ple of the continent to say that the English nation is not a military 
nation. In one sense indeed—in their sense—that assertion may be said 

r ple of some other 
countries are of uniforms, of steel scabbards, and of iron heels (a — ¥ : 
but no nation can excel the English, either as officers or soldiers,in a 
knowledge of the duties of the military profession, and in the zeal and 
ability with which those duties are performed ; and wherever desperate 


are to be accomplished—wherever superior numbers are to be boldly 


encountered and triumphantly overcome— wherever privations are to be 


much national vanity say, I believe, that there is no nation which can 
equal—the people of the British islands. [Cheers. 

But, my Lord Mayor and gentlemen, while we all admire the bravery, 
the constancy, and the intrepidity of our countrymen in India, we must 
not forget to do justice also to our countrywomen. (Loud cheers] In 
the ordinary course of life the functions of women are to cheer the days 
of adversity, to soothe the hours of suffering, and to give additional bril- 
liancy to the sunshine of prosperity ; but our couatrywomen in India 
have had occasion to show pas M of a higher and nobler kind, and 
when they have had either to sustain the perils of the siege, to endure 
the privations of a difficult escape, to forget their own sufferings in en- 
deavouring to minister to the wants of others, the women of the united 
kingdoms have, wherever they have been found in India, displayed quali- 
ties of the noblest kind, such as never have been surpassed in the history ‘ 
of the world. (Hear, hear.) Henceforth the bravest soldier may think 
it no disparagement to be told that his courage and his power of en- 
durance are equal to those of an Englishwoman. (Renewed cheers.]— 
Speech a Guildhall Banquet, Nov. 9. 

———— 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Mr. Scholefield, M.P. for Birmingham, and Sir Charles Fox, are among 
the many visitors from England now in this country——The Montreal 
Transcript of November says: “ The first tube between the abutment and 
Pier No. 1 on the Montreal side of the river, bas at length been fixed, 
and attracts the admiration of thousands of curious visitors.) When the 
supports were removed, and the immense weight of iron was left to sup- 
port itself on its own bottom, a depression of about an inch and a half 
took place. The calculation, however, was made for four iaches, so that 
the work bas succeeded better than was anticipated.’’——The government 
of Madras has wisely punished the cavalry regiment which refused to 
embark for Bengal, after volunteering for that service, by summarily dis- 
missing the senior native officer present with each troop. This is infinitely 
preferable to disbanding the regiment.——Much surprise is expressed 
that, while the Colonies generally were to observe yesterday as a day of 
Humiliation and Prayer, no steps of similar kind were taken in Kew 
Brunswick.——Lord Dalhousie was compelled to walk with crutches, 
when he embarked the other day at Southampton, for Malta.——At John 
Marray’s trade sale of new books lately, 13,800 copies of Mr. Living- 
stone’s new work on Southern Africa were sold.——A newspaper corres- 

ndent states the important fact that the Empress Eugénie bas shown 

er ancles in public; hence arguing the probable shortening of skirts. 
——Contributions to the Indian Relief Fund are semi-officially solicited 
in Canada and the other Provinces, as they have been here.——Seven of 
the minor theatres on one of the Boulevards in Paris are to come down 
to make way for improvements. They will be no loss, morally speak- 
ing——A man has just died at Oldham, who had carried a musket- 
ball in his left hand for 42 years. He received it at the battle of 
Waterloo.——There are six packs of staghounds and 116 of foxhounds in 
the United Kingdom. Of these nearly thirty are hunted by the masters -— 
The French Legislative body is convoked for the 28th inst.——Advices 
from St. Petersburg report the loss of the Russian steamer Kouba, of 100 
horse power, in the Caspian Sea. She was driven on a reef in a violent 
storm, and, out of a crew of 75, the Commander, two lieutenants, a sub- 
lieutenant and 18 mea perished.——Hon. William P. Miles, of Charles- 
ton, has received from admirers of his administration of the Mayoralty a 
testimonial of a silver service——Marshal Radetzky celebrated his 91st 
birthday on the 2d inst.——Preparations are being made by the people 
in the wheat-growing region of Texas to sow an immense quantity the 
coming season.——The unemployed in Quebec have held an immense 
meeting and petitioned the City Council for work. The Councils heard 
the petition, and it is proposed to furnish work by continuing the water- 
works of the city and the Cul-de-sac public quay.——Count Orloff, son 
of the well-known Russian diplomatist, who took part in the 





November 28 
distinction in the Affghan war, and was taken prisoner at the capture of 
Ghuznee. He subsequently gained great credit from Lord Gough and Sir 

| J. Thackwell, for his ability and energy in the Puajab campaigns of 1848- 

49. In the early part of 1852 he was appointed to a high post in the po- 

| litical administration of the Punjaub, and a few weeks since received the 

| Companionship of the Bath for his prompt.ess in suppressing the mutiny 
| St Sealkote, and for his victory over thé troops seat out from Delhi by 
the mutineers to intercept the siege guna 


| Tue Ducuess pz Nemovrs.—English rs report the death of the 
| Duchess de N: at Cl —— i” She was a daughter 

i burg and Gotha, and was consequently 
Majesty and the Prince Consort. Her Royal Highness was 
and married in 1840 the Dake de Nemours. by whom she 
has four childrea—the Count D’Eu, the Duc D’Alencon, the Princess 
Marguerite, and, after an interval of eleven years, the infant whose birth 
ae by only a few days the untimely decease of its illustrious 





cousin of her 


At St. John, N. B., aged 84, Vice Admiral W. Fitzwilliam Owen. 
mid-shipman of the Culloden in Howe's action, and saw much service 
French war. In later years he was extensively employed in scientific 
nly, at the residence of his mother, the 

» y, Rathfarnham, Lord C andersforde ° 
He was fourth son of James, Marquis of Ormonde, brother of the late Marquis, 
and uncle of the present. He was in his 38th year.—Mr. Richard Sanderson, 
— M.P. for Colchester, died at Hazh d, Hertfordshire, on the 29th 


He was 


im- 





1 deceased was well known in the City as a p rin the . 
cial house of Messrs. Sanderson, Sandeman, Ae 7 Geratten cbrest ot, Picea: 
dilly, Sir Robert Price, Bart., chief steward of the city of Hereford, many years 
member for the county, and afterwards for the city of Hereford. At Ostend 
Lieut. Neynoe, late 5th Borel Vet. Battalion.—G. Braithwaite Lloyd, Esq., ban 
ker, of Birmingham.— At Brighton, P. 8. Manico, Esq., R. N., and late et ko Ja 
neiro.— At Highfield, Major-Gen. W. C. Rogers, formerly of the Queen’s Bays.— 
At Umballah, of d tery, brought on by fatigue and the duties 
— before Delhi, Capt. R. Hunt, H. M.'s 61st nee Roystone House, in his 
9 ay John White, Esq., D.L. and J. P. for jeounty of Devon, and late 
Capt. 4th Dragoon Guards.—At Umballah, from the effects of fever and 
ogre, Weng a Coy exertion at the siege of Delhi, Lieut. T. B. Grierson, of 
. M.'s 8th King’s tegt. of Foot.—At Cawnpore, J. G. Anderson, Esq. C. E., for- 
Baek 4 Lt in H. M.'s 37th Regt.—At Sydeuham, Comm. W. Burdon, R. N.—At 
Brighton, Lieut.-Col. Roberts.—At w_ Kelly Nazer, Comm. R. N.—At 
Broxelles, Sir Clement Wolseley, Bart., of Mount Wolseley, county Carlow, Ire- 
land.—On the 4th inst., at Auchioleck House, Sir James Boswell, M. Aba- 
tucei, the French Minister of Justice, died on the 11th, in the 65th year of his 
age.—At Naples, of bronchitis, the Infanta Amalia, wife of Don Sebastian, and 
of hess ining, Esq., one of the oldest Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society of London, died October Lith, at the age of 86.—In 
oun, ane. a La Scotland, Mr. Mackay, t 
uctor. re are com to pone a notice of him.—At Edinburgh, Archi- 
bald Hastie, Esq., of Rutlandgate, London, M.P. for Paisley. = 


Appointments. 


The Right Hon. Henry John, Earl of Ducie, to be Lord Lieutenant 
and county of Gloucester.—The Bishopric of Antigua, vacant by the death 
Rev. Dr. D. G. Davis, will, it is ramoured, be conferred upon the venerable 
Jermyn, M. A., Archdeacon of St. Christopher's. The bishopric is worth £ 
7m. age out of the Consolidated Fund.—H. W. Acland, M. D., to be 
of Physic, in the University of Oxford, in the room of J. A. Ogle, M.D., 
—Glasgow pape 
Pinel Esq.,Dean of Facul 

-Inglis, Esq., Facult 
University of Rbesteen 0 
Extraordinary 
geant-Surgeon 


the city 


-has been installed Lord Rector of King’s 
waar a Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S., to 
bat ape in the room of Benjamin Travers, Esq., Appointed Ser- 


Arnty. 

The steam frigate Vulean, from Quebec, with the head quarters of the 
9th Regiment arrived at Spithead on the 3d inst. The troops were in ex- 
cellent health, and were to proceed to Shorncliffe. A melancholy acci- 
dent occurred during the passage. Ensign R. N. Luard, while in his 
cabin on the 27th ult., was thrown by the heavy rolling of the veasel into 
a passage below, dislocating his neck. Death was instantaneous. His 
remains were committed to the deep on the 28ih with military honours. 
—Detachments are forwarded to India from time to time, vid Alexandria 
and Suez.—The total effective Artillery force to be stationed at Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, and Kurrachee, consists of 4 troops Royal Horse 
Artillery, and 25 companies of the ficld batteries and Foot Artillery. 
This force comprises upwards of 5,000 men, exclusive of officera—The 
Dake of Cambridge has presented new colours to the 9th Regiment at 
Portsmouth.—Thirty-niae of the Gentlemen Cadets at Woolwich have re- 





of Paris, and who is now in France, is about to marry Madlle. Katinka 
de Troubetzkoi, youngest daughter of the Prince of that name, now re- 
siding near Fontainbleau. Count Orloff is a captain in the Russian 
army, and was seriously wounded during the campaign in the Crimea. 
——The magnificent -~] of ordnance sent as a present by the citizens 
of Bostoa to the people of Piedmont for the fortifications of Alessandr.a 
was placed on the Piazza Reale of that town on the 28th ult.——Pri- 
vate letters from St. Petersburgh state that the financial crisis had been 
severely felt there ; that silver coin was excessively scarce ; and that 
the price of everything but meat was extortionate-——Polish is to be 
hereafter the language of tuition employed in all the old provinces of 
Poland. This is a great concession——-The Academy of Fine Arts, at 
Milan, has offered a prize of 60,000 lire for the best model of a statue of 
Leonardo da Vinei, to be erected, through the munificence of the Empe- 
ror of Austria, at Milan.——It is reported that the Lyceum Theatre ia 
London will shortly be pulled down, in order to make way for a spa- 
cious hotel on the American plan.——A beautiful fresco by Ward has 
just been placed in the second panel of the House of Commons’ corridor ; 
the subject is the execution of the Marquis of Montrose-——The bank- 
ruptcy of Mr. C. J. Mare, shipbuilder, of Blackwall, has been superseded. 
Mr. Mare earned a world-wide reputation for the beautiful specimens of 
naval architecture which have beea built under his auspices, and it is 
understood that he will shortly resume business.——The marriage of 
Miss Catharine Hayes will not deprive the public of her great talents as 
an artist ; after spending the winter in Italy, it is her intention to return 
to England in the spring, to resume the exercise of her profession.—— 
The Court Journal says that the heir-apparent is beginning to be gra- 
dually initiated into Court life. The Prince is occasionally present at 
the Queen’s dinner-table twice or thrice a-week.——Ia the Court of 
Common Pleas an application has been made to set aside the verdict in 
the case of Highmore v. Lord and Lady Harrington, which was tried at 
Derby last assizes, when £750 damages were given to the plaintiff. The 
Court refused the application. The case was reported in the Albion.—— 
As soon as pewter is restored in Iadia, arrangements will be com- 

leted for the establishment of three new bishoprics there, one at Agra, 
lor the North-West Provinces; one at Lahore, for the jab; and one 
at Pal tta, for issionary province of Tinnevelly. When these 
appointments are made, the number of Eaglish Colonial Bishops will be 
40.——A marriage is oa the fapis between the Hon. Charles Hay, Fusi- 
lier Guards, second son of the Earl and Countess of Kinnoull, and the 
beautiful Miss Arabella Meyrick, one of the daughters of Colonel and 
Lady James Meyrick, and niece to the Duke of Cleveland—— 
Among the candidates named for the vacant representation of Harwich is 
Mr. Arcedeckna, the yachtsman, who was lately on a visit to New York. 
——The Ayr Advertiser says : “ The higher the walls of the new church 
at Alloway rise, the more evident appears the accuracy of our first im- 
pression, that it all but ruins Burns’s Monument. The expression of re- 
gret and indignation, instead of passing away, is deepening and 
ing.”’——The Kings of Sardinia and Greece have each subscribed 10,000 
franes to the Indian Relief Fund.——Mr. Russell, the Crimean correspon- 
dent of the Times, is expected soon in Canada.——A traveller in the back- 
woods met with a settler, near a house, and inquired : “ Whose house ?”’ 
“ Mog’s.”” “Of what built?” “Logs.” “ Any neighbours ” «FF ‘nd 
“What is the soil?” “Bogs” “The climate?’ “Fogs”” “ Your 
diet?” “ Se ving Balmoral for the season, the Prince 
Consort killed a royal stag in the Forest of Glengelder which weighed 24 
stone. This is believed to have been the champion of the forest,—— 
Some of our Colonial contemporaries are preparing to critcise the U. S. 
expedition to Utah, after the fashion prevalent here during our Crimean 
campaigan.—The working-men of Sheffield have intimated to Miss 
Florence Nightio their inteation to present to her a set of table cut- 
lery manufac’ expressly by themselves. Io reply,"she has begged 
them not to incur much expense, as a simple testimonial would be the 
most acceptable to her. 
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Ovituarpy. 

Bricaprer-General Nrcnoisoy.—Brigadier-General John Ni 
whose death is reported from wounds received in the storming 

wasa native of Ireland, and a nephew, we believe, of J 


of 
.W. 
Bart., who, in 1839, presented him with a direct appointment to I 


ceived issi as Lieutenants, R.A.—The Commander-in-Chiet has 
issued a stringent “ memorandum,” on the necessity of training every 
man in every regiment to the use of the rifle musket.—Lieut-Col. Elm- 
hirst, commanding the 3d battalion at Chatham, has been succeeded 
in his command by Col. R. Sanders, C.B.—Major-Gen. Lawrence, who has 
commanded the Camp at Colchester for some time, bas received another 
appointment in the south-eastern district.—The Ist Regiment of Royal 
Surrey Militia, 700 strong, have volunteered for service in India, or any 
other part of her Majesty’s dominions ; they will, however, in the first 
lace, proceed to Aldershot for drill and training.—Recruiting for her 
Majesty’s service and for the East India Company is going on in the 
Liverpool district in the most prosperous manner. Col. Bell the inspect- 
ing field officer, sent to their respective corps last month 1,550 recruits, 


War-Orrice, Nov. 6.—2d Life Gds; Lt Lyon to be Capt w-p, v Allen, dec; 
Cor Smith per to ret by sale. st ry fae C Moorsom, Gent, to be Cor w-p. 
6th Drag Gds; Capt Bickerstaff to be Maj b-p, v Lord G A Beauclerk, who ret; 
Lt Astley to be Capt b-p, v Bickerstaff. 7th Dr 
Cor w- lat 3; Cor Weaver, 7th D: Gds, to be Cor, v Tacker, app to 
17th Lt Drags. 3d Lt Drags; Capt Hon A T Moreton, 4th Lt Drags, to be Capt, 
v Mayne, rem to 8th Lt Drag. 4th Lt Drags; 2 Branfill, 8th Lt Drags, to be 
Capt, v Hon A T Moreton. Military Train; Lt Walsh, fm h-p of the late Land 
Tran Corps, to be Lt, v M‘Lougblin, app to llth Lt Drags. Rl Artil; 
Surg Milne, MD, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Allinson, pro on Staff. 
Gds: Ens Stephenson to be Ins of Mask, v Lt Hon R Mostyn, who has 
app. 4th Ft; Ens Durrant, 33d Ft, to be Ens, vy Kuper, dec. 7th Pt; 

askelyne, b-p 20th Ft; to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Hibbert, whose Bvt Ran’ 
con into Sub; Lt Keats, 84th Pt, to be Capt w Bi Ens Smith, Mil Train, to 
Ens and Adjt. 8th Ft; Serj-Maj Emerson, 96th Ft to be Ens w-p, and Adjt. 
Ft; Lt Wright to be Adjt; r Arrowsmith, h-p late 3diifie Regt, Brit {tal 
Le , to be Qtrmr. 24th Ft; Lt Halahan to be Capt w-p, v Greensill, dec; 

nstone to be Lt w-p, v Halahan. 29th Ft; Assist-Surg Farmer, fm Stafl to 
Assist-Surg, v lees, pe oa Staff. 33d Ft; C R Durrant, Gent, to be 
bp, v Coxen, pro. 37th Ft; Serg-Maj Hodgkinson to be Ens w-p, v Groeme, 
pro; A Cc , fm Staff, to be Assist Surg, v Fleming, on Staff. 
40th Ft; Lt Gibson to be Ins of Musk. 4ist Ft; Capt’Fow'er, h-p Unatt, to be 
Captain, v Bvt-Maj Rowlands, whose Brevet Rank has been converted into Sub. 
47th Ft; Lt Stokes to be bp, v Philips, who ret. 60th Ft; G F Lamert, 
Esq, late Paym of the 3d Rifle Regt, Brit [t Leg, to be Paym; Assi Oliver 
MD, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Biddle, who res. 67th Ft; Lt Aitchison to 
be Adjt, v Graham, prom in Ft. 68th Ft; Capt Vaughan, h-p 68th Ft, to be 
Capt, v Brvt-Maj Hon G D Finch, whose Brvt Rank cony into Sub; Assist-Sar; 
Applin, fm , to be Assist-Surg. 69th Ft; Ens Boevey, 23d Ft, to be Ens, 
Eustace, super, being abs without leave. Assisl-Surg Whittaker, fm Staff, 
Assist-Surg. 75th Ft; Ens LE , 17th, to be Bus, v Row, 
Assist-Surg Beveridge, MD, fm , © be Assist. . Slst Ft, A 
Mullan, ibid. 82d Ft; Perm to res; Ens Spiller, Ens Cowper. 83d Ft; 

‘ould, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 84th Ft; Assist-Sarg Cruice, ibid. 
Ft; Aassist-Sarg Browne, ibid. 3 i M'Pall, did. 89th Ft; Ens 
Mitchell has been rem from the army. to be Capt b-p, v Lyon, 
who ret; C cnet aa tee Ft; oe na ee ) v 
Shirreff, to sti st gt; Capt D Lancey, h-p Unatt,  pay- 
ing if; Forster, app to 18h Ft Lt Lake to be not Pe v De Lancey, who 
2d W I Regt: W H Ashe, Gent, to be Eas w-p, v M’Coy, prom; E 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Cradock, Unatt: Lt Boe! , Slat Ft, 
w-p.—Brevet: Capt De Laucey, Ist W I Regt, to be Maj and Lt-Col in the 
. 


Navp. 

The sailing corvette Brilliant, 26, Capt. Paynter, arrived at Spithead 
on the 7th inst., haviag been ordered home on account of yellow fever 
attacking her crew most virulently at Grenada. She lost the Rev. T. H. 
Watson, chaplain, and 34 men, and had in all 102 cases. She left Hali- 
fax 18th October.—From the activity displayed in preparing for the 
steam reserve the scr. line-of-battle ships Duke of Wellington, Marlborough, 
and Royal Sovereign, three-deckers, and the Victor Emmanuel, Carsar, Algiers, 
and Hannibal, two deckers, at Portsmouth, it is supposed that a Chaanel 
fleet or squadron of evolution is to be commissioned in the early part of 
the ensuing year.—The capiate, 9, st. ser. sloop, is to be fitted out for 
Ascension. It is believed going upon a scientific expedition.— 
The Styz, 6, and Valorous, 16, 


ag Gds; C Redman, Gent, to be 


a 


FsPees 


is 
have returned to Plymouth from Ferrol, 
whither they had attended a Turkish line-of-battle ship, severely handled 
daring a storm ia the Bay of Biscay, The Turkish egg ee pad 
senger in one, to make arrangements for receiving the Sultan’s at 
Plymouth, where she is to be fitted with machinery. 








ensign in the 27th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry. He 


ArroinTwents.—Sargeons : D. Tr Plumper; J. Vaughan to Wwe 
liam.—Chaplain : Rev. IE, Veuman to E'dsnbergh. — 
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| Pour qu’a tes fils arrive ma prire. 


New BO okSs . Lorsque deja j'entends la — =~ Dien, 

At length the publishers have passed the Rubicon, and thinking, we | ten eats” tint 

, that the domestic circle requires some enlivening at a period | . . ae 
when public entertainments languish, they are launching a few of thelr | it ze menor ny: ye a gla «gegen mses wee 
novelties on the market. Foremost comes a new and luxurious edition of Deaheyeniyy? Bs get ag r= wi ia My i Gasingy i por shy a 
The Poems of William Cullen Bryant, (D. Appleton & Co.,) who in regard to two days. Jn addition to its contents in verse, it contains a long Pre- 
. . m4 oe : tace, whence we gather that Béranger abandoned in his latter days the 

his text needs neither introduction or recommendation to any circle of | project entertained and avowed by himself, of writing a series of biogra- 
educated Britons or Americans. What he wrote long since is inwoven ical notices of his most distingaished contemporaries. 
into educational treatises on Poesy ; what he writes from time to time | af = — 
circulates on the wings of the press. His niche is secured to him ia the | Two or three years ago, the sight of an ebese London octavo, redun- 
Temple of Fame. | dant in its information as to men and their eccupations and residences 

But the new garb in which Mr. Bryant now appears merits something | and public offices, and all sorts of local knowledge, drew from us a testi- 
more than passing acknowledgment, We have had several costly and | monial of surprise and admiration. We are now called upon for some- 
showy books published here of late years ; but never one, that we remem- | thing of the same sort on behalf of Lovell’s Canada Directory for 1857-58, 
ber, so lovely and so artistic as this. It isthe perfection of book-making ;| just issued at Montreal—a work really calling for praise in no stinted mea- 
the very binding, green and gold, is tasteful to the last degree. And) sure. For it differs from many apparently similar enterprises, inasmuch 
when you open it, and find how delicately the designs of the inimitable as it accomplishes for a whole Province what they do for particular ci- 
Birket Foster and certain of his English associates can be transferred to} ties. From Goderich, C. W., to Trois Pistoles, C. E., this compilation in- 
wood by euch gravers as the brothers Dalziel, and with what care such | troduces you to every place of any note whatever, sketches its outlines 
gems can be printed, and on what creamy paper, and what general har- in the manner of a Gazetteer, and tells you who are its leading inhabi- 


mony there is between the poct and his illustrators, you cannot but ad- 
mire greatly, and send home a copy to her you love best, if the price | 
be at all within your mark. Further, if these illustrations were but a/| 
dozen or two in number, we should be inclined to comment upon them 
severally. But imagine seventy one, which is their number, including S) 
Lawrence’s head of the author, by way of frontispiece! Would you 
relish three-score and ten individual critiques? We trow not. Take them | 
and enjoy them—Birket Foster’s landscapes above all—but use your own | 
eyes in singling out the choicest. 

Nor are the children neglected. The coming season will find provision 
made for them, if we may judge by the instalment before us. Messrs, 
Appletons have issued three ventures ; A Place for Every Thing and Every 
Thing in its Place, by Alice B. Haven ; George Ready, or How to Live for 
Others, by Robert O’Lincoln ; and The History of Peer the Great, by Sarah 
H. Bradford. Messrs. Harpers send us Life Studies, by the Rev. John Bai- 
lie, half-a-dozen brief biographies of persons eminent for their reli gious 
walk, beginning with good old John Bunyan and ending with Mrs. Mary 
Winslow. All these are duodecimos.—Chanticleer also, a lively Thanks- 
giving story by Cornelius Mathews, is revived by Messrs. Brown, Loomis 
& Co.; and Messrs. Pudney and Russell send us a pretty little tome by 
Spencer W. Cone, entitled The Fairies in America. This last we shall take 
home, and examine leisurely ; for if the author has actually suffused this 
business-stricken land with any hue pertaining to fairy realms, we 
should hold him a public benefactor, and give him a “first-rate notice ”’ 
accordingly. -- 

One of the most interesting events at the moment in the world of | 
Letters is the publicdtion in Paris of Béranger’s posthumous songs, | 





tants. When to this is added an immense mass of details concerning 
Provincial affairs at large, got together with great care and fidelity. an 
admirable map, plenteous statistical returns, and a heap of those very 
items which are indispensable at certain moments, the whole is complete 
to aturn. Nor should we omit to say that the type and printing are 
excellent of their kind. In truth, it must be owned that Mr. Lovell de- 
serves all the encomiums heaped upon him by the Press of Canada, and 
we hope that his spirited venture may prove as profitable as it is cre- 
ditable. ~ 

Anything from the pen of the author of La Picciola deserves considera- 
tion ; and Mr. X. B. Saintine has just put forth a new romance—if that 
be the proper term—under the singular title, Sew. It is thus criticised 
in a leading London journal, 

“ The history of Alexander Selkirk is familiar in its general outline to 
most English readers, but few persons probably are acquainted with its 
details. In France, the subject is almost entirely new, and the volume, 
therefore, in which M. Saintine recounts Selkirk’s adventares may be ac- 
ceptable on both sides of the Channel. With the execution we must con- 
fess ourselves disappointed. The work is tinged throughout with a sen- 
timental and melodramatic colouring entirely alien to the whole spirit 
of British naval adventure. And it labours under the great disadvan- 
tage which attaches to all works which are a compound of fiction and 
fact. We do not know when M. Saintine is romancing, and when he is 
only following his authorities. In his opening chapter he speaks of hav- 
ing consulted manuscripts, which is the usual way in which a story-teller 
announces that he trusts to his imagination for his facts. But undoubt- 
edly there exist considerable materials in the voyages of Dampier and 
Cook for a life of Selkirk, and M. Saintine is thus enabled perpetually to 
interweave acknowledged facts into the texture of his fiction. This is not 
the sort of book we should choose on such a subject. A simple and short 
narrative of what is known to be true, collected from the volumes of the 


Dernitres Chansons de Béranger. They are ninety two in number, and are | old voyagers, and thrown into an easy and continuous narrative, would 
described by those who have seen them as meriting rather the title of | have been preferable. The very title indicates the character of M. Sain- 


Odes and Lyrical Poems, than the limited one under which they appear. | Gavens, Rjuewen te Gee of een 


They are in fact for the most part elevated in tone ; nor are there | 
wanting in them frequent touches of that bias towards melancholy, | 
which underlie some of the vigorous effusions of his youth. | 
There are no indications of the ted set of Napoleoni Odes, though | 
@ name here and there—such as Madame Mere, Sainte Heléne, or le Tambour- 
Major—shows that the old and popular theme is not altogether exhausted. 
When the volume reaches us, we shall perhaps have something more to 
say regarding it. In the meantime we borrow from the columns of the | 
Courrier des Etats Unis two specimens of its contents. The first one may | 
not be deeply imbued with religious sentiment, as we understand it ; but | 


for tenderness, originality, and rhythm, it can scarcely be surpassed in | 
apy tongue. | 
LA PRISONNIERE. | 

Platon I’a dit : l’ame est captive | 
Dans ce corps brut, obseur sejour, | 
Prison véritable oa n’arrive 
Que lentement |'éclat du jour. | 
Cette ame en qui tout est mystére, 
Souffrant du froid, souffrant du chand, 
Quand I 'édifice sort de terre, 
Sommeille au fond d’un noir cachot. 


Tandis qu'elle languit dans l’ombre, 
' Nature tente un sourd travail, 

Et fait poindre dans ce lieu sombre | 
Le jour douteux d'un soupirail. 

A |a lueur qui vient d’éclore, 
> créant un vaste horizon, | 
a vre Ame longtemps encore 

Se Pearte aux murs de 2 prison. | 














Mais enfin s’ouvre une fenétre ; 
Elle s'y cramponne en riant. 

Salut, printemps qui vient de naitre! | 
Tout brille aux feux de !’Orient. j 
Ces bois si verts, ces eaux si belles, | 
Ces monts géants, "homme en est roi. 
Toutes ces fleurs pour moi sont-elles ? 
Tons ces fruits seront ils pour moi ? 


De la prison, d’abord si noire, 

Le faite devient radieux. 

L’ame en fait un observatoire, 

Et de la plonge dans les cleux. 
Tant d’astres soulevent les voiles 
Du Dieu qui leur trace un chemin ; 
Je me noie en ces flots d’étoiles : 
Dieu puissant, tendez-moi la main. 


Mais l'automne touche & son terme ; 
Déja le ciel s'est obscurci. 
‘observatoire alors se ferme, 

Helas! et sa fenétre aussi. 

que rayon, qui meurt bien vite, 

appe encore des murs délabrés ; 

Puis du cachot, son premier gite, 
Lame redescend les degres. 


Il en est ainsi pour la foule 


Mais enfin la prison s’écroule ; 
L’ame s’envole en liberté. 
De nouveaux fers, Dien la préserve ! 
Et j'ajoute A mon oraison : 
Faites, mon Dieu, qu'elle conserve 
Le souvenir de sa prison. 

The old poet's final farewell is thus breathed forth. 





sociate with salt water a notion of roughness and homely honesty—that 
the narrative of the adventures of a British seaman on an uninhabited 
island should be designated by the theatrical title of * Alone.” M.Sain- 
tine, however, is an author whose works can never fail to have consider- 
able merits ; and if Seui is taken on its own ground, and we are content 


| that the writer should write in his own fashion, it must be allowed that 


the book is a good one. The style seems to us more than usually clear 
and elegant ; and as the subject is a suitable one, and the volume nt st 
vaded by a spirit of mild religion, it may be very useful in Engl as 
an educational work. 

“ A comparatively small portion of it is occupied with the adventures 
of Selkirk on his island, the bulk being devoted to an account of his earl, 
history, and of the circumstances which led to his being abandoned by bi 
co es. If we follow M. Saintine’s version, this introduc 
runs as follows :—Alexander Seleraig—a name which he himself after- 
wards altered into Selkirk—was born at Largo, in Fifeshire, about 1680, 
and was the son of a cobbler, attached as a confidant and steward to the 

rson of a laird named MacYvon. The laird took in the rising of 

laverhouse, and was killed. The fortunes of the lad, who had been a 
pet of the laird’s, were suddenly changed. His father returned to his 
cobbling, and the boy was nicknamed by his companions, “ Sir Old Shoe,” 
in revenge for the contempt and hanghtiness with which he had treated 
them while his patron was alive. This insult rankled in his breast, and 
was the first beginning of that bitter detestation of his fellows which 

lung to him so long, and which resulted in his exile in the island of Juan 
Fernandez. After a wild boyhood he ran away to sea, and years passed 
without anything being heard of him. On his return, he got inte a quar- 
rel with an old buccaneer, who aspired to the hand of the landlady of a 
public-house—la belle Catherine (obligingly translated for us by M. Sain- 
tine as “ Ketty-pretty.”) This ruffian thought Selkirk preferred by his 
mistress, and in order to be rid of him, persuaded him to join an expedi- 
tion which Dampier was fitting out. Selkirk consented, and his enemy 
sailed also as captain of one of the associated vessels. In the course of 
time he got Selkirk on board his ship, — with him, and having 
him at his mercy, owing to the general dislike among the crew of Sel- 
kirk’s unsociable temper, first made one or two attempts to despatch him 
as if by accident, and finally left him on the island where he was ‘mo- 
narch of all be surveyed.’ 

“ Captain Cook published an account of Selkirk’s residence on the is- 
land, which lasted rather more than four years, and there is mach that is 
interesting in the story. He was not left entirely destitute, for a gun and 
plenty of ammunition, and a few other necessaries, had been placed in a 

t where he was likely to find them. His loneliness was cheered by 
oe cupee of a monkey that had been on board the ship in which he 
sailed, and which was left on the island with him. U nately he 
killed the monkey by entangling it in the folds of a rope which he was 
using to assist him in climbing a rock. After a long interval he deter- 
mined to make an effort to escape, and constructed a raft, on which he 


| placed all his equipments ; but he was washed back to the island, and 


everything on the raft was carried away. Thenceforward he had no re- 
source in any of the arts of civilized man. He lived like a er and 
almost like a wild beast, and supported himself on the animals which he 
ran down. When he was discovered, he had lost the use of speech, and 
had almost entirely lost his memory. There were thus two stages in his 
career. In the first, he was a solitary civilized man, straggling to make 
himself a habitation, and to procure sustenance under circumstances of 
difficulty—in the second, he was a barbarian, living with and on the 
beasts of the field. M. Saintine attempts to trace his psychological bis- 
tory—his first joy at being released from the society of men whom he 
hated, his delight in loneliness, then his sense of — under the 
weight of solitude, then his bitter loathing of it, and lastly the succumb- 
ing of his faculties under the pressure of its horrors. To succeed in 
picting this process would require great poetical power, and we cannot 
say that, in our opinion, M. Saintine is successful. He is a victim to two 
snares—the love of stage effect, and the love of petty moralizing. He 
also delights in childish surprises. Selkirk seesa flotilla of Indian canoes 
coming, and they turn out to be seals—he sees the huts of a tribe, and 
they are nothing but mounds made by ants. Even M. Saintine’s pains- 
taking accuracy of scenic detail is rather discouragi He has got 
all the tropical plants all right, with the right coloured flowers to them, 
and the proper shell-fish and herbs—which is praiseworthy, but tiring. 
A page or two of botany is not any the more amusing because the plants 
enumerated have a claim to be in the list. 

“It is not by such methods of w hing truth that Defoe gave the 
wonderful air of verisimilitude to his Robinson Crusoe which has made that 
work a masterpiece of fiction. He knew what a plain Englishman would 
be likely to do and say under the circumstances, M. Saintine only knows 
the emotions which a recital of the circumstances would awaken in a 
Frenchman. He blames Defoe because he makes his hero (whom M. Sain- 
tine oddly calls le Robinson de Daniel) lead a different life trom what Sel- 
kirk did, although the adventures of Selkirx undoubtedly farnished the 
groundwork of Defoe’s fiction. He says that “ Man yy” spoils the 
whole eonception of utter loneliness w is the striking point in Sel- 
kirk’s history. It would not be difficult to di reasons why Defoe 
gave his story the tarn which he did ; but what is much more importent 
is the fact that Defoe thought the story required a very considerable re- 


story | tony we learn to fi 


| construction, so as to distinguish it clearly from Selkirk’s history. In- 
| tending to write a fiction, he avoided mixin up fiction and fact, We 
| must say that this seems to us far preferable to writing a biographieal 
| romance. Although Selkirk had the advantage of actually existing, he 

appears to the reader of M. Saintine’s volume a much less real person 
| than Robinson Crusoe. It is certain that Selkirk felt in some shape the 
| terrors of solitude ; but the shape in which we have them here presented 

is that which they wear to M, Saintine. Directly the limits of fact are 


pest. there is no guide to truth except the imagination ; and in foree of 
magination M. Saintine is, we think, deficient.” 


—— 
ORGAN GRINDING—PER CONTRA. 

Last week, we gave our readers a few words on behalf of the itinerant 
Italians who, in London, make day and night hideous with their masie. 
Observe on the other hand how the Times bestows its thunder eapon 
their hapless heads. 


“Tt is generally thought that we are very well off in our huge me- 
tropolis. e have the most energetic population and the most gulti- 
vated society in the world; spite of smoke, fog, and the filth of our river, 
we enjoy excellent health ; our markets are supplied with the best provi- 
| sions of the country ; all the luxuries of the Continent find their way to 
| our vaults; we have the most perfect police system that has yet been de- 

vised ;—with these, and a thousand other advantages, what more can we 
want, and what is there to complain of? We have one great misery, and 
it is becoming intolerable—it is at times even sufficient to destroy all the 
other comforts of our lot, and make an inhabitant of the most luxarious 
city in the world long for the life of a savage in some impenetrable goli- 
tude at the sources of the Nile, or amid the snows of Greenland. We are 
afflicted every hour of the day, and almost every hour of the night, with 
a succession of excruciating noises, sometimes like the shrieking of Punch, 
intended for our pleasure ; sometimes like the shouting of newsvendors, 
intended for our profit, but always effective in giving to a residence in 
London the character of a perpetual pilgrimage such as poor Christian 
had to undertake through that Dark Valley in which his ears were as- 
sailed with the raving and roaring, the Large pe moaning, of a legion 
of devils and human wretches for ever lost. all seriousness, it is im- 
possible to exaggerate this nuisance. There are persons who regard the 
complaints of those who suffer from this mode of torture with ridicule 
rather than commiseration. Happy men who are deaf as adders and can 
afford to laugh! They have ruled us too long, and it is time that, in 
spite of the caricatures of Hogarth, we should protest nst a nuisance 
which is every day becoming more serious, and from which there is abso- 
lutely no protection save by further legislative enactment. There is no 

rotection, we say, for the ear is the most helpless faculty we have. It 
8 at once the weakest and the most wonderful, the most ethereal and the 
most persecuted of our senses. It is a matter of choice whether we shall 
taste or touch anything ; we can shut our eyes or turn them away ; we 
can overpower one odour with another ; but hear we must, at all times 
and in all places. It is the most acute of all our senses ; it is the last 
that sleeps at night ; it is the first that wakes in the morning ; and, as it 
is capable of more intense enjoyment than any other, so also it is liable 
to more — suffering. A sense thus delicately constituted we sub- 
ject day and night to a torture which is very nearly equivalent to cutting 
off a malefactor’s eyelids, and then Gg J him with his face to the 
sun. There is wd pane A of escaping the din. This is the only very 
great and unive nuisance in London, but it is so great as not only to 
effect Londoners with a chronic irritation which is destructive of health 
as well as of pleasure, but also to convey to strangers their invariable iden 
of the a expressed in that name suggestive of deafening noises 
and meaningless clamour— Babel. 

“ Now, the point to be observed is, that all the worst nuisances of the 
kind to which we allude are quite ea rye It would be well if we 
could avoid the crash of the vehicles that, rolling like a battery of than- 
derbolts along our principal thoroughfares, seem to evoke a shriek from 
site | stone as they pass, We have tried wooden pavement, iron pave- 
ment, and Macadam, and we have been obliged n to return to stone. 
Unfortunately, the noise of the vehicles is inevitable ; but it is not of this 
that we complain so much as of the cries and the music which infest the 
best streets, and particularly if they are called quiet streets, whether in 
Belgravia, Tyburnia, or Mayfair. If the roar of Cheapside or Pleet- 
street is bad, the clatter of some retired terrace or secluded crescent 
named after one of the Marquis of Westminster’s country seats is ten 
times worse. In the one there is something of a rhythmic movement—it © 
suggests the roaring of the waves as they break on the shore, or of 
wind rashing through a mighty forest, and in consequence of its mono- 
t it at last. In the other there is that variety and 
complication by which the torment renews itself continually, wit, 
increased violence, After the Parcels’ Delivery van has rattled past there 
comes the cry of “ Beer!” then of “ Milk!’ suddenly an organ breaks 
upon the scerie ; then a shout of “ Bandboxes !”’ then of “ Baskets!”’ then 
the organ again ; it is the turn of the old clothes-man next; after him 
comes a Lasear beating on a drum ; the strains of Ethiopian ers 
from the publichouse round the corner soon float upon the ear ; Punch 
squeaks past to add to the harmony ; the Frenchman and his dogs set up 
a howling in the distance ; a German brass band creates discord 

stem, and as it grows towards du-k a host of “ roaring vagabonds” line 
the streets, shouting one against the other—‘“ Important news from 
India !”’—* Relief of Lucknow !”"—“ Glorious victory of General Have- 
lock!’ But what of all this must be accepted as necessary? Who in 
these quiet streets and fashionable squares has within human 
been known to buy of a hawker, unless it be some unhappy servant 
board wages in frenzied search of excitement while the y is out of 
town? And yet hawkers succeed each other in such regular and frequent 
intervals that no street is ever without one shouting at the top of a prac- 
tised voice stale lettuce, or fish, or lobsters. Then for the music, who 
wants it, and who pays for it? Does it bring solace to the soul of 
Jeames? Does it put life into the calves of John Thomas? It may be 
useful to the cook, in teaching her the airs of the last opera, and it may 
be gratifying to Buttons to see his master roused into fury; but certain! 
nobody else can desire it, and not even these worthy people can desire it 
for sixteen hours ont. 

“ What, then, is to be done, at present we are = helpless? If even 
the fashionable quarter, the residence of our Ministers and our Parlin- 
ment, is as unable to protect itself from these nuisances as from the smoke 
itself, what must Bloomsbury and Fitzroy squares endure? There seems 
no relief, for on Saturday last at Bow-street, when one of the inhabitants 
of University-street, who had ps dicey in India suffered much from 
brain fever, complained of the distrees which the constant grinding of the 
street organs gave him, the organ-grinder was di merely on his 
promise not to play again in the same street. Whatever rg owe been 
advisable in this particular case, it is evident. that the whole tribe are, as 
a general rule, dealt with by far too leniently, and that the Belgravians, 
in — a petition for Parli t praying that these adventurers 
should be dealt with as beggars, have not moved in the matter a day too 
soon. They are not agitating, be it remembered, for a whim, for an idle 
| pleasure. There is nothing, we believe, which interferes so 
| with health as the privation of all rest and the mental irritation 
our street cries and music create; and in many parts of the town there 
can be little doubt that the eternal hubbub of bawkers and itinerant mu- 
| sicians is a far more nt cause of ill-health than the bad and 
| universal smoke of which we hear so much. We can trace fever cho- 
| lera directly to the want of ventilation, to the impurity of water, or to 
| the p of some noxious exhalation ; but the discordant cries of our 

















de-| streets affect us through the mind, and the sinking of the nervous system, 


which is attributed to excitement or over-exertion, might often with more 
truth be accounted for by the want of a rely oe me. The faet is, 
the Police Act must be amended, and householders protected from an evil 
which threatens to make London uninhabitable, for no one’s profit but to 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

The long and most tedious process of winding this enormous length of 

cable from out the holds of the Agamemnon and ‘he I¥i has been com 

, and the Atlantic telegraph, like a monster ¢, is about to hy 

for the winter at Plymouth, in the Keyham Yard. A thed 

has here been specially built for its reception ; it is 120 feet by 50 wide, 

and divided into four water-tight compartments ; so that the perfect in- 

sulation of the whole length can be tested under water whenever it may 
be 


has returned to 
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this country in the early part of next year, again to bear her part in the 
great under better auspices, and, we most sincerely trust, 
with better results. In the meantime, during the whole of the winter, Mr. 
Whitehouse, the chief electrician of the company, will be engaged in a va- 
riety of experiments of the most interestiug nature upon the cable. _Not 
only will these be directed to ascertain its general electric capabilities, 
but the rate at which each signal can be transmitted, and the effect which 
the different periods of the day, the temperature, and state of the atmo- 
sphere, have upon its conductability. The result of these experiments 
must assist in solving a number of curious electrical phenomena, of the 
real oauses for which very little is at preseat known, and the observations 
of se eminent an electrician as Mr. Whitehouse cannot fail to be of impor- 
tance to the advancement of knowledge on the subject of voltaic currents 
through such a coil. The results ought to be great, for never yet had any 
man such a gigantic apparatus placed at his command for experimental- 
ining as this 2,000 miles of submarine cable affords. The 300 or 400 
miles of cable which last August were so effectually submerged off the 
west coast of Ireland still remain at the bottom of the sea. Much of this 
pieoo, and very possibly half of it, might have been recovered had the at- 
tempt been made at once after the return of the expedition, but now the 
chanoes in favour of the recovery of any portion worth mentioning are 
much diminished. Nevertheless, this 300 miles are not useless, and in a 
scientific point of view have not been lost or wasted, for the changes in 
the electrical condition of the wire are constantly watched night and day, 
and will be used for the purpose of throwing additional light on the su 
jeot of terrestrial electro-magnetic currents. Many precautions and im- 
provements suggested by the first unsuccessful attempt to lay the cable 
will be introduced into the plan of operations for next year. 

In the first place, it will be attempted earlier,—most likely at the end 
of June or beginning of July, so that in case of any hitch occurring there 
may be ample time to repair it, and still leave August open for another 
effort, Of course, the same description of cable will be used, for of its 
kind it would be difficult, if not quite impossible, to devise abetter. For 
& wire-covered rope it possesses in a most astonishing degree the impor- 
tant qualities of lightness, strength, and perfect flexibility. The expedi- 
tion started with about 2,600 miles of this cable last summer, of which 
about 400 have been lost. Last week the strand aud closing machines of 
Glass and Elliott were again set to work to make op the deficiency of 400 
miles, but in all it will be necessary to spin 800, as it has been determined 
not to start again with less than 3,000 miles clear. This extra amount, 
however, is only to mect any unusual emergencies that may arise, and 
not to allow for slack. as the smaller the quantity of slack payed 
out the safer will be the process of submerging, and the greater 
will be the ease with which the telegraph can afterwards be worked. 
Bat it is principally to the improvement of the paying-out ma- 
chines that the efforts of the company have been directed, Last 

these machines, aided by considerable obstinacy and rashness, ruined 
whole plan, and, the steed being thus effectually stolen for the pre- 
sent, the most tremendous precautions are now being taken to bolt the 
door. The machines are being made under the special advice and 
direotions of Mr. Penn, Mr. Field, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Everett, the chief 
ncer of the Ni Messrs. Easton’ and Amos have been intrusted 
with their manufacture, which insures all that skill and experience can 
effect in their solid construction. With the details of the plan upon which 
they are to be made we are not yet acquainted further than that they are 
especially contrived to guard against the strain on the cable caused by 
the sudden pitch of the vessel, and also that the break in the wheels will 
be perfectly self-acting, and so made that it will be impossible to place 
upon it more than about one-third of the strain which the cable can 
safely be relied upon to bear. Instead of submerging the cable from this side 
of the Atlantic, it has been decided to commence operations by uniting 
the ends of the two halves on board the Niagara aud Agamemnon in the 
centre of the ocean, and each vessel thea making the best of its way to 
land. The former ship will steer to these shores, aud the latter to New- 
foundiand, By this plan the operation of lvying the coil will be got over 
in exactly one half the time which it must otherwise occupy, and we need 
soaroely say that anything which diminishes the time lessens the risk from 
bad weather in exact proportion. 

The opponents of this plan are to be found among the deep-sea fisher- 
men, who rally prefer the plan of laying down the cable from the 
New World to the Old, and who advance, among other reasons, the fact 
that the set of the Gulf stream is in this direction, and that it would be 
better for the expedition to have the current in its favour than against 
it. But, as we believe the influence of the Gulf stream does not extend 
below 70 depth, one is at a loss to sive how it can affect an 
undertaking to submerge a cable to the depth of more than 2,000 fathoms. 
A more e objection lies in the fact that in the centre the cable 
muat be joined, and that it has been determined not to join with a five 
mile eentre of steel wire, which would give it tenfold strength at this 
point. When to this deficiency we add the fact that the lay of each piece 
of cable is made in a different direction, and that one portion forms a 
right and the other a left-hand screw, each of which helps the other to 
untwist, we cannot, however reluctantly, help seeing that this joining in 
the centre is a blot in the whole scheme. Of course, a plan (according 
to which a heavy square weight is to be attached to the joining) has beeu 
devised to prevent the wires untwisting if possible. But a weight at this 
junction is a most serious danger, though we are told that the whole mis- 
take offers so many and such important “ advantages” that it reminds us 
forcibly of the plan which an inhabitant of Laputa had projected, and by 

cut cabbages better, quicker, and cheaper than by any other 
, except the ordinary one of cutting them with a knife. So also 
our admiration is solicited for this blunder, as turning out, after all, bet- 
ter and safer than any other method in which it could be done, except 
that of doing it properly. 

Thore seems an unusual demand just now for submarine cables, no less 
than five or six cables for different oe and Governments having been 
lately — Nearly all of them have been made by Glasse and 
Elliott. was for the Swedish Government ; one for the Danish, to 
connect Denmark with Sweden. One to connect Ceylon and Colombo on 
the main land ; and one to join Kurrachee with Calcutta. In nearly all 

cases the conducting wires have been formed in the same manner 
of the same sized wires as in the case of the Atlantic Telegraph, and 
of them display the same admirable construction as to lightness, 
th, and durability, more or less strongly according to their length 
depth and nature of the sea in which they are intended to dis. 
their submarine duties.— Times, Nov. 9. 
— —— 


HOW THE COCKNIES RIDE. 


It is rather more than two centuries since when 20 hackney coaches 
were first permitted to ply for hire in the streets, or rather at the inns of 
London. In the year previous to the late alteration in the licences the 
Government derived a revenue of £68,000 from the duty on hackney car- 
riages. This will afford some notion of the increase in the number of 
those vehicles which has taken place since 1625. It is curious to watch 
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pass over, and the number of hackney coaches was allowed to be 
and at this number they remained for 33 years, when, in 1694, there 
actually permitted to be 700 hackney coaches plying for hire in the 
London. Queen Anne further increased the number to 800 in 
ously permitted 200 hackney “ chairs” in addition to the 
200 chairs grew into 300, and George I. authorized a fur- 
tion to their number, bringing them up to 400, and in 1771 the 
were increased to 1,000. irty-four years ago an innovation, 
and stoutly resisted, was made upon the time-honoured hack 
» with its two sleepy horses and its venerable “jarvey.” In P 
a one-horse cabriolet had for some time been known, but ail attempts to 
introduce it into London proved fatal, until Messrs. Bradshaw & Roteh, 
the latter a member of Parliament, 9 barrister, and a chairman of quar- 
ter sessions, obtained a license for eight cabriolets, and they were started 
at fares one-third lower than those of the old hackney sonia Down to 
the 1832 the number of these “cabs” was restricted to 65, and the 
licenses were increased to 1,200. In 1832 all restrictions on the 
number of hackney coaclies ceased. An aS made in 1800 to 
ing the present omnibuses pay & be 
i ; the j wever, 
failed, nnd it was not until the month of July, 1829, that an. 
had ao unity of riding in Shillibeer’s omuibuses, which ran from 


Green to Charing-cross. The first omnibuses 


ga 
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were drawn by three 

horses abreast ; and at length, after great Opposition, the « baseee’? be- 
came \y adopted. 

At the present time there are ds of 800 ibuses running along 





various routes in the r. tropolis, and of this number 595 are the rty 
ogo. ant eet eee. Waptiotarr— the London General Omni- 
Company. Of value of these vehicles and the amount of profit 

realize to their owners some notion may be formed from the 
that omaibuses, with horses and harness and goodwill, were pur- 


sete 





chased by the company for a sum of £400,000, or for very nearly £700 


for each vehicle. A quarter of a century has sufficed to increase the re- 
quirements from 100 to more than 800 omnibuses ; and a company em- 
ploys profitably a capital of one million in working three-fourths of the 
vehicles of the metropolis. So many of the omnibuses being thus under 
one management considerable facilities are offered for economy in their 
working, and for the collection of many useful and interesting economical 
facts respecting the travelling portion of the metropolis, The 595 omni- 
buses of the company ran in Paro in the week ending October 31, not 
less than 222,779 miles, or nearly 10 times the cireumference of the globe, 
and they carried not less than 920,000 passengers, which was equal to 
two-and-a-half times the population of Liverpool, three times that of 
Manchester, four times that of Birmingham, five times that of Leeds, 
seven times that of Bristol, and eleven times the whole population of 
Hull. Assuming that the remaining one-fourth of the London omnibuses, 
not belonging to the company, carried an equal proportion, we shall 
have as the travelling portion of the population of London 1,115,000 per- 
sons. The population of London, at the last census, was 2,362,000, so 
that a number equal to very nearly one-half of the people of London ride 
one journey in an omnibus th each week. In a fortnight the whole popu- 
lation of London would be moved in the omnibuses now running in the 
metropolis. 

The vehicles are worked vv 6,225 horses, more than the whole of the 
British cavalry engaged at Waterloo. The average cost of each horse is 
£30, making a total value of nearly £200,000. The harness costs, on the 
average, £12 for each horse, and the omnibuses £120 each in building. 
The provender for these troops of horses is somewhat startling in its ag- 
gregate, and the quantities required will serve to convey an idea of the 
exertions necessary to be made for a commissariat department for the 
movement of an army in a foreign country. A week’s allowance of food 
for the horses consists of 430,266 pounds of chopped bay, clover and straw, 
equal to 242 loads, and 623,253 pounds of oats, barley and beans, or 
2,376 quarters, and 175 loads of straw are required for the bedding of the 
horses. Formerly the omnibuses of Londoa were in the hands of nearly 
a hundred different proprietors, and there were more than that number 
of establishineuts where the horses were kept. This company have estab- 
lished immense depots where the provender is delivered and prepared 
for the horses, Steam engines of great power cut the chaff and work 
appliances for mixing the food at a great saving of labour and money. 
The largest of these depots is in Bell-lane. It has been in operation for 
the last 15 months, and has supplied daily rations for 1,840 horses, and 
there have been cut up, mixed, and distributed from this establishment, 
each week, 72 loads of hay, clover, and straw, 713 quarters of bruised 
oats, barley, and beans, and 50 loads of straw have been supplied as bed- 
ding for the horses. Under the system of regular feeding adopted 
by the company the horses have greatly improved in their condition, 
and the live stock is now much more valuable than when it first came 
into possession of the company. Each horse rans on an average 12 miles 
per day. The daily cost of the rations of each horse is rather more 
than 2s. ld., or for the horses of each omnibus, ten in number, £1 1s ; 
the other expenses, such as horsekeepers, veterinary service, shoeing, and 
others, bring up the total expenses for the horses of each omnibus to £1 6s. 
per week. The amount of manual labour employed in connexion with 
these omnibuses is very large. The number of men constantly employed 
as drivers, conductors, and horsekeepers is not less than 2,300, of whom 
the drivers receive from 5s. to 6s., the conductors 4s., and the horse-keep- 
ers 3s. per day. The “ wear and tear’’ of each omuaibus amounts to 17s. 
6d. per week, and of the harness 6s. per week, 

The 595 omnibuses run over 66 different routes, and for facilitating the 
traffic, ‘‘ correspondence offices” are established at Whitechapel, Cheap- 
side, Bishopsgate, Regeat-circus, Notting-hill-gate,Edgeware-road, Bromp- 
ton, Highbury, and Holloway. By means of this arrangement a person 
may travel from Kilburn to Chelsea for 6d., from Putaey to Blackwall, 
or Hammersmith to Holloway, the distance in each case being 11 miles, 
for 6d, and 35,000 persons avail themselves each week of these “ corres- 
pondence” offices. The average weekly receipt from the whole of the 
omnibuses is £11,500, but the state of the weather materially affects the 
receipts—thus a very wet day reduces the amount received by from £300 
to £400 per day. On the 22nd of October, owing to the continuous rain, 
the receipts fell short of the usual amount by £380. These omnibuses 
contribute largely to the general revenue of the country ; the Govern- 
ment duty and licences for the last year were £33,000, while the sum of 
£18,000 was paid for tolls on the different roeds by the omnibuses.—Lon- 
don paper, Nov. 10. 





——»——— 


Law vor Bonnets.—An extraordinary decision was made the other 
day by Mr. Burcham at the Southwark Police Court. A young woman 
was charged before him with stealing a bonnet out of a shop, and his wor- 
ship sentenced her to two months’ hard labour in the Wandsworth 
House of Correction. Surely this judgment will not stand. To hold 
the taking of a bonnet in these days to be a criminal act is, in the teeth 
of the settled maxim, de minimis non curat lex. Mr. Burcham could not 
have had legal cognizance of the bonnet at all, and it follows that he 
could not legally send a young woman to prison for stealing one. How 
manifestly the bonnet in this case fell into the class of the minima, or 
things by reason cf their excessive miouteness incapable of entering into 
legal contemplation, is plain from the circumstances that were proved in 
evidence. 

The prosecutrix stated that on the previous evening the prisoner and another 
female came into her shop and requested to look at some bonnets. Several were 
shown them, and after a great deat of shuffling about the prisoner said there was 
not one neat enough for her, and they were it to walk out, when she missed 
one of the bonnets. 8: ing the prisoner, she seized hold of her, and stopped 
her, when witness saw bonnet fall from under her dress. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Solomon, the my said she did not see 
either the prisoner or her companion take the bonnet, but it was lying on the 
counter near where the prisoner was standing. She was positive it could not 
have dropped off the counter by accident, as she sato it distinctly drop from under 
her shawl. 

Time was when bonnets could not be hid under a girl's dress, and 
would have been seen as distinctly under a shawl as after dropping 
from one ; but now that they have dwindled into something between 
which and absolute nothing even metaphysics can scarcely discriminate, 
sach concealments are as easy as it would be to conceal a Vauxhall slice 
of ham, or a wafer, to say nothing of the concurrent expanse of petti- 
coats under cover of which a fair shoplifter might with no great difficulty 
commit a larceny of the shop itself. But our point is this, that the bon- 
net being minimized, was out of the legal field of view, and that con- 
sequently Mr. Burcham’s decision ought to be reversed. What business 
had the magistrate to use a microscope on the bench, the law permitting 
no such ingsrument, without which it is obvious he could not have even 
seen the subject matter of the alleged larceny? The prosecutrix indeed 
might properly have been sent to Bridewell. Oaly think of the woman 
swearing that “she saw the bonnet”—one of the bounets of the present 
fashion !—* drop from under the shawl.” What a point there was here 
for Mr. Solomon to have made for his client. He must be a Solomon 
only in name to have missed it——London Examiner. 





Tae Late Hues Miter —We learn with extrem? regret, and with no 
less surprise, that the subscription which was some time ago set on foot 
in Scotland for raising a fand to erect a monumeat to the memory of the 
late Hugh Miller, has made bat little progress. So small indeed has been 
pad ny that the thing must be considered a failure. Where thou- 

3 of pounds to perpetuate the memory of a man, at once so great and 
good, ht to have been contributed, there have been but hundreds. We 
Eaaee he total amount subscribed does not exceed £300, whereas it 
ought to have been at least ten times that sum. Modera times have not 
produced, all things considered, so marvellous or so meritorious a man. 
Scotland has no son of which she has more reason to be proud, than the 
late Hugh Miller. In him there was such a combination of intellect of 
the highest order, with a lofty manliness of character and sterling piety, 
as the world has rarely witnessed. He was, indeed, in the highest sense 
of the phrase, one of Nature’s nobles. It would therefore be a deep and 
lasting reproach to Scotland, should she fail to contribute a sam sufficient 
to raise an adequate memorial to the memory of a man who has done so 
much to improve the minds and elevate the character of his countrymen, 


and to extend over the length and breadth of the civilised world, the fame | kard. 


of his native land,—a land which he loved with an intensity of affection 
which has rarely been equalled, and never surpassed.— Morning Advertiser. 





Tae Accipent to “ Bia Bex.”—As might be expected, considerable 
annoyauce is felt in high quarters at this unfortunate accident which bas 
occurred to “ Big Beu,” more especially as the quarter bells have just 
been completed, and it was anticipated that the clock and the chimes 
would have been in working order before Christmas ; as it is, some months 
must elapse before the mischief done can be repaired. It will be remem- 
bered that the bell coutroversy was both long and hot ; in fact, so dis- 
cordant were the views of the scientific gentlemen that it was almost vain 
a harmonious from them. We believe that at one time 
80 wi were their differences that they would not meet. When the pre- 








seat Chief Commissioner came into office it was one of his first efforts to 
bring these gentlemen to accord ; and at length they agreed upon the 
size and quality of the bell. The work was then intrusted to Messrs, 
Warner, the eminent bell-founders. The bell when completed, surpassed 
even the most sanguine expectations. The scientiie gentlemen were in 
ecstacies, and Mr. Denison regarded his work almost with the deting af- 
fection of a father for an only son. His grief at its untimely end may 
therefore be easily imagined. There certainly does seem a sort of fatality 
attending the Houses of Parliament ; and we should think that Sir Charles 
Barry was almost in despair at ever seeing them completed. If he is not, 
however, the public and the House of Commons are. But under the pre- 
sent Chief Commissioner there is some reason to hope that the works will 
some day or other be brought to a conclusion, and the little bill of from 
two to three millions settled ; at all events, he stands pledged not to 
sanction the application to Parliament for a single additional penny until 
the present works already decided on are completed. With respect to 
the chime of bells, Mr. Denison is of opinion that when they are finished, 
and if the same purity of tone can be got out of the “ young Big Ben” as 
was obtained from “ old Big Ben,” the chime will be unequalled in the 
world. The clock is still at Mr. Dent’s manufactory, and has been keep- 
ing most accurate time for some months.—Adas, Nov. 7. 





Frexca View or tue Mancuester Exurerrion.—“ We consider our- 
selves to be an essentially artistic people, almost as much so as the Ita- 
lians, and a thousand times more so than the English ; yet it never came 
into the head of the manufacturers of Saint-Quenotin, of Mulhausen, or 
any other great industrial centre, to organize an exhibition of geen 
Even let us — them capable of such a fancy. Where will you find 
a proprietor of pictures willing to lend such for an exhibition at Saint- 
Quentin, at Mulhausen, or at Rive de Gier? Not one amateur would 
consent to part with a single canvass, Whether he is in the right or in 
the wrong I do not stop to inquire ; that which is certain is that he would 
keep his pictures at home, and he would show the door, with r or 
less politeness, to the commissioners who might come to ask him in the 
name of the founders of the exhibition. In England, on the contrary, 
everybody has lent himself with the greatest delight to the fancy of Man- 
chester. It is known that England is one of the richest countries in 
Europe in galleries of valuable paintings ; all these galleries took to the 
railway and went by themselves to the Crystal Palace, where places were 
prepared for them. Not a lord, or a baronet, or an esquire, who did not 
make it an act of pleasure to contribute to the adornment of the Man- 
chester Exhibition. Never was such a col..ction of chefs-d’cuvre seen. 
What extraordinary things there were fn that exhibition! First extraor- 
dinary thing—the idea of an exhibitioa of paintings originating in the 
head of the city of Manchester. Second extraordinary thing—that every- 
body should accept the idea, and lend all the pictures that it may want 
to the town of Manchester. Third extraordinary thing—that ba 
should go to see the exhibition. How many persons would you find in 
France who would put themselves out of the way to go and see an exhi- 
bition of old paintings at Mulhausen? Who would pay a franc for admis- 
sion? Not a thousand ; not five hundred ; two or three hundred, perhaps, 
at the most.”— French Almanack, for 1858. 





Purrine THe Case Stroxc.y.—Between nine and ten o’clock a por- 
tion of the meeting formed into a procession and went up to the St. Ni- 
cholas Hotel, where they found the Mayor. He made them a very self 
complacent speech about the rights of the people that were in danger, 
and of the poor who wanted bread, which forcibly reminded us of one of 
the speeches recorded of a prototype of his, some eighteen centuries ago : 
“ Why was nos this ointment sold for three hundred _— and given to 
the poor?’ “This he said, (continues the inspired historian,) not that 
he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief‘and had the bag, and bare 
what was put therem.”’ 

On the whole, the meeting was a defiance of public opinion, rather 
than an expression of it; a yd tration, designed to cover 
the secret and baleful influences at work to wrest the government of our 
city once more from the people, and continue it in the hands of despera- 
does who are insensible to shame and prone to every species of political 
iniquity.—Evening Post ; account of Meeting of Mayor Wood's supporters. 


Nove. Coyrrivancs ror THe Detection or Buroiary.—A valuable 
invention has recently been patented by a Mr. Turner for the detection of 
Burglary or unlawful visits to any part of a house or grounds. The form 
and appearance is similar to a clock face or the dial of electric tele- 
graphs, and so contrived that no door, window, or gate to whichyit is ap- 
plied can possibly be opened without an immediate alarm — fixe 

1) 





by the ringing of a bell ; at the same time a match is struck whi 

a candle, thus enabling the inmates by the face of the indicator to know 
what particular apartment has been entered, and also indicates the pro- 
gress of the unlawful visitor through the premises.—The only expense 
after fixing is about two pence per annum. 





GeneraL Haverock’s Retioious Hasrrs.—At a late meeting of the 
Hibernian Bible Society in Belfast, the Rev. Mr. Graham, of Bonn, nar- 
rated the following anecdote regarding General Havelock, which he had 
heard from the lips of Lady Havelock :—* When the General, as Colonel 
of his regiment, was travelling through India he always took with bim a 
Bethel tent, in which he preached the Gospel ; and when Sanday came 
in India he usually hoisted the Bethel flag, and invited all men to come 
and hear the Gospel—in fact, he even baptised some. He was reported 
for this at head-quarters, for acting in a non-military and disorderly man- 
ner; apd the Commander-ia-Chief, General Lord Gough, entertained the 
charge, bat with the true spirit of a generous military man he caused the 
state of Colonel Havelock’s regiment to be examined. He caused the re- 
ports of the moral state of the various regiments to be read for some time 
back, and he found that Colonel Havelock’s stood at the head of the list ; 
there was less drunkenness, less flogging, less imprisonment in it than in 
any other. When that was done the Commander-in-Chief said, * Go and 
tell Colonel Havelock, with my compliments, to baptise the whole 
army ,” 





Lapy Frayxity’s Arctic Expgprrion.—Sir John Barrow communieates 
to the Times a letter from Capt. M’Clintock, the commander of the Lady 
Franklin Arctic Expedition. It is mainly written from the yacht Foz, 
lat. 71 degs. off Cape Cranstoun ; but the postscript was penned while off 
Uppernavik. Both portions are dated August 6th. Everything had gone 
well up to that time. An Esquimaux was on board, ell as thirty fine 
dogs. The captain adds that the vessel “ is complete with coala, having 
filled up at the cliffs in Waigat Strait. I have sent home one of my crew, 
who proved to be consumptive, and, having proved the others pretty well, 
I can answer for their soundness and willing cheerfulness. We get on 
admirably—exactly as in the old Intrepid. At Lievely I saw two whaler 
captains, whose ships were crushed in Melville Bay last June. They 
seemed to think I should not experience any difficulty. I cannot find that 
we have forgotten anything, great as was the hurry of sailing. We are 
very comfortable ; our provisious are most excellent. The Foz sails well, 
but steams slowly in consequence of the screw being too small. As she 
gets lighter, she will go better. I have tried her among the ice, and find 
that her sharp bow readily opens a passage where a bluff one would knock 
in vain. 

Lapy Eveswere Rossep.—In January last, a trunk containing costly 
articles of apparel and jewels of great value belonging to the Countess of 
Ellesmere was stolen from a cab on its way from Cleveland Place to the 
Paddington station. The Countess was about to visit the Queen at Wind- 
sor, the trunk seems to have contained the choicest articles of her 
wardrobe and jewellery, worth in the whole more than £10,000. A re- 
ward of £500 was offered for the recovery of the property ; but until very 
recently no tidings of it could be obtained. At leagth, however, some 
of the apparel has been discovered, in the house of Edward Jackson, an 
oilman at Shoreditch, and a portion in a parcel which he ne pany ond 
through the streets. Jackson and his wife were arrested, and they have 
been oan = bert — the Worship Street Magistrate, on a 
ch of having “ unla’ 
oy bave not been able | 
When Mrs. Jackson was 
ting with her, having just sold her, apparently, an electro-plated tan- 

This tankard was sup to have been stolen; but as nothing 
has been learnt about it, the = ~ has set Stedman at liberty. The 





. | Jacksons he has remanded to —Laendon police report. 


Death wuttst Prarive—A startling instance of sudden death oc- 
curred at Bath on Monday evening. Mr. R. P. Lemon, wine merchant of 
that city, who was 7 7hy~ deacons at le Chapel, ~ at the 
weekly prayer meeting congregation, engaged in prayer. 
A byma was given out, when it was observed that Mr. Lemon car re- 
mained leaning upoa the table in the communion pew, at which he had 
knelt whilst praying. As he did not rise some of those near bi 
him, but as this had no effect, an effort was made to rouse him, whea 
was found that he was dead. ee eee 
citement was occasioned by this discovery, Mr. Lemon having been for 
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many years a most active member of the chapel. The deceased gentle- - | both sides of the walk leading into the upper part of the Castle. “Seve- 


man was six years of age. 


sidence on 
disease of 


the heart.—London paper, Nov, 6 





Law Cuances.—It is ramoured that Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, will be raised to the peerage forth- ln 
with, and that Mr. Justice Cresswell has accepted the post of Judge of | 
the new Court of Probate. It has long been known that the learned 
judge intended to leave the bench during or at the close of the present 
term, he being entitled to his retiring pension. Sir H. S. Keating, the 
recently appointed Solicitor-General, has, it is said, been offered the 
puisne judgeship in the Court of Common Pleas, which will become va- 
cant by the retirement of Mr. Justice Cresswell, and has accepted the 
appointment. Of course speculation is rife amongst the lawyers as to 
the Solicitor-Generalship. Amongst those freely spoken of are Mr. 
a, M.P., Mr. Collier, M.P., and Mr. Welsby.—London Morning 

‘aper. 

Tue Price or Waes ww a Race.—The or megan narrate with 
much glee anecdotes of the sojourn of the Prince of Wales at the 
Drachentels. One is to the effect that the Prince one morning assembled 
all the juvenile Rheinschnecken (spalpeens) of the village, and offered a 
prize of 10 thalers to the boy first at the top of the mountain—with the 
proviso that he (the Prince) was to be in the race. The line was arranged ; 

a fair start made ; when the Prince was first at the summit. He behaved 
like a Prince, and enriched the whole fraternity by the distribution of the 
ten thalers amongst them.—Court Journal. 


Liverroo. axp Birkenueap.—The merchants and shipowners of Liv- 
erpool, with their miles of docks and quays, still call for “ more !” \* 
number of memorials have been sent to the Dock Committee urging an 
extension of accommodation for shipping; the memorialists seem to 
think that more docks and quays shou 5 made at Liverpool itself, 
rather than at Birkenhead, as required by the recently enacted Mersey 

y Act; and the Dock Committee appear to have every dispo- 
sition to favour Liverpool and shirk the Birkenhead work. A sub com- 
mittee is now considering the matter. In the mean time, the Birken- 
head Commissioners and the Railway Companies running to Birkenhead 
are on the alert to take measures to compel the Liverpool authorities to 
carry out the act of Parliament with good faith, by completing the 
Birkenhead docks. 
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PROBLEM No. 465, sr J. C., Bostor. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in Usree moves. 


So.vtion To Propiem No. 464. 


White. Black. 
1 029.86, ch. ta. 
2 Qto K 5, eb. tks Q. 
3 PwkK 3 7 ® 
4 P wo Q 4, checkmate. 
White. Black. White Black, 
B. soccencsetns ee KwQ Kt? 
2 Qto eh. oc" ie & Pores Eugae 
+ gis 2, ch KwQRre i gingiiy & K to RS, 
4 Bt to Q Kt 3 ch’mate ‘4 B 2, ch’mate. 








To Cornesronpents.J. C. We have ory pageed m at last.—S. L. Let 
us hear from you soon.—At a meeting of ew York Chess Club a vote of 
thanks was p to C. D. Mead, * for bis will to retain the Presi- 
dency of the Club at the nest of members.— Match at Pawn 
and Move, Mr. it Morphy and Mr. C. H. Stanley. This interestin 
match has been will commence this evening, at the New Yor 
Chess Club, No. 19 East Twelfth street. Gentlemen becoming members can wit- 
ness the contest. 








Tue Caprorer oF Dena. —Brigadier-General Rochdale Wilson, C. 3., 
of the Bengal Artillery, in command of the victorious army at Delhi, is 
the fourth son of the late Hon. and Rev. George Wilson, Rector of Did- 
—_ Norfolk, and is consequently first cousin to the present Lord 

He was born about the year 1803, and became a second-lieu- 
tenant pam d the Bengal Artillery, in 1819. At the time of the outbreak of 
the mutiny he was acting as brigadier commanding the —z in the 
Meerat division, and was in command of that station. He has formerly 
seen some active service, baving been present at the siege and capture of 
Bhurtpore in 1896, for which he received a medal ; and having held the 
command of the artillery with the forces of Brigadier Wheeler, in the 
Jullundur Dooab, in 1848-49, he bears the medal tor the operations of the 
latter campaign. 


Farmine on a Lance Scate.—Colonel Jacob Carroll, of Texas, is the 
argest farmer in the United States. He owns 250, 000 acres of land, nearly 
three hundred square miles. His home plantation contains about eight 
thousand acres nearly all valuable bottom land, along the Guadslupe 
river. On this farm he has over six huodred acres in cultivation, on 
which he raises annually about three hundred bales of cotton, worth at 

ea lantation from $75 to $100 per bale, and 20,000 bushels of corn, 

about $1 50 per bushel. He has about fifty field hands, and works 
about sixty mules and horses, and fifteen yoke of oxen. Col. Carroll _ 

on his immense ranges jel weed pee eh thousand horses and 
mules, worth $50,000 ; one thousand head of cattle, worth $7000 ; six 
hundred hogs, worth $2,000 ; pg oe bundved Spanish mares, worth $15,- 
fifteen jacks, worth $9,000 ; and five 
stallions, worth $2,500. Col. Carroll’ 8 Jp ad is worth at least $150,- 
i 1 swell the amount to over half 





- 


a million dollars. His annual income for thie sale of stock amounts to | * 
from $5,000 to $10,000, and from the sale of cotton to from $15,000 to | and 


$20,000. 
Tae Recest Fouxperine or « Russian Man-or-War.—A ramour has 
reached Paris that, in c mence of the loss of the Léfort, the Grand 
Duke Constantine, as Lord High Admiral of the Russian Fleet, and re- 
sponsible for every disaster occasioned by mi t in his 
ment, will have to undergo a trial by court-martial, which will 
Cronstadt early in the month. The same rumour declares that, immedi 
ately the news of the Sane ane St. Petersburgh, the Grand 
sent in his sword to the Emperor, by whom it was instantly re- 
turned with a kind and fraternal compliment. Nevertheless the forms of 





ep Sy te Admi- 
Nordmann, commanding the squadron n condemned 
to loss of rank, having been reduced to that of daaieaaier ty cantons 


of the GEESE Bate 60 Sexgutes Sato the conse of the eatanwephe. 


His body was at once removed to his re- | ral old 


burgh Daily 





Tas Season or Cotps.—How ro Put a Vero on Turm.—The orientals de- 
the seasons by ay J products ; thus Spring is the season of blossoms, 
d Summer the season of fruits. Should the oriental system of nomenclature 


an 
be adopted in these latitudes, Winter would be known as the Season of Colds: 
This season has opened. Visit church or lecture room, opera or exhibition, and 


are to be heard in every public assem 


r ears will convince you that it is in full blast. Conghs, of every every degree of 
dness, from explosions that make your nerves quiver to a distressin, 
, and complaints of tightness on the 


chest, in the left side, influenza an sore throat are very ae. Under 


these circumstances it will not seem 


to mention that leading medical 


periodicals abroad are just now mermnening Holloway s Pills and Ointment as 
harraasing diseases 


specifics for many of the most painful and 
spiration. 


flammation and pain is very striking. 
diffic 

after a fe 
are said to be unpreceden 


of the organs of re- 


The effect of the ointment in all pulmonary disorders where there is acute in- 
No sooner has the pre tion been 
Sacemy rubbed into the surface of the chest or throat of the su r, than the 

ulty of breathing and the internal irritation begin sensibly to diminish and 
ew applications ree gp d subside. In croup the results of this treatment 
ted, and ifa disorder so fatal to children in this climate 


can be thus controlled, no nursery, no family medicine chest in the Union should 


throat, 4. ty asthma, 
of relieving that general — ol the s 
severe coughs and colds. 


— without the preparation. 
ications that have indorsed the ointment as a cure for sore 
pleurisy, &c., recommend Holloway’s Pills as a means 
m which is invariably oy pecteess by 
tone and vigour of the digestive ap- 


ay always more or less ey bee by sympathy with the diseased respiratory 


statements are not our statements nor are the facts upon which the 


are based our facts. We find both text and comment in popular foreign pei 


cals, and deemi 
health and life to 


discovery whic 


them authentic, consider them of too much importance to 
withheld from our readers. In a country where one-fourth 
of the a results from diseases of the i, A and i. ~ aay invention or 
will mitigate the evil must be of 
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NEW 4 AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK | OF Goons, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
RING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those nf formerly <r ae and ya a for the display of their Mercha: 
which, for ELEGANCE, RIETY, werou ta 
This is unquestiona! 7% eL ARGEST Pl rIRST. POLARS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH. 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Manvractorenrs’ Acents, Lonpon, 
b seoenens and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
wen DRESS, and will be found, upon pespestion, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICK, the 
best yt for ECONOMY ta the United 8 





FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 

Prices masked down 10 to 25 per cent. for cash only at 
ALFRED MUNROK & CO.’S, No. 441 Broadway, 
(BETWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREETS.) 

In the Men's Department may be found a large and superior assortment of 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS. 

The Custom Department ts well stocked with the latest and most fashionable Piece Goods. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING.—Our assortment and styles are unusually large and ae Sizes 

and goods adapted to al] ages from three years upwards, for due or 
wa No deviation in any iusiance from marked prices. 
ALFRED MUNROE & ©O., No. 441 Broadway. 
N. B. Corresponding house in New Orleans 4 Magazine 8. 





$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT pe part 4 
the fi tal ic and of tne fact that it eeks lounger, w 
‘ M wahoo ovclided to cee out ur 1M MMENSE STOCK Mate Of GREAT SA SACR RIPIO Sicnce. 
ante of every Ss description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Manufactured alth great great taste from a either of our own im arene or getting up, num- 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, ‘ts, &c., nearly 100,000 RMENTS! 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
FURNISHING GUODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, ée., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 


This is the largest Stock of Fi abd ble Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
ayee im the world, and at Lower Price 
Western Trade, 


We offer also a large stock of very lew Priced Clothing for Southern and 
which we wiil close out to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER OCOsT! 

MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK ! (CUSTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of all 
wanting single Garments or by the quantity. 

w@™ The Bills of al! se)vent Banks tn this and surrounding States taken at par. 

D. DEVLIN & ©O., 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-St.) 


FINE CLOTHING AT RETAIL!! 
LARGEST WHOLESALE STORE IN THE UNITED STATES!!! 
FINE GOODS! PARIS STYLES !! 
For the First Time the Public at Retail!!! 


HESE aos, MANUFACTURED WITH GREAT CARE EXPRESSLY FOR a 
a Southern Market, will be found equal to the best Broadway Custom Work, and will be 











Less than One Third B away “S. fice” Prices. 
JAMES WILDE, JR. & CO., 
27 Pare Pisce, and eal URRAY STREET. 
ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
or THE 
ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Will be celebrated on 
MONDAY, THE S0ra OF NOVEMBER INST. 


The Members will dine together at the MEEROPOLITAR HOTEL, at 6 o’clock, and they 
to assemble at 4 o'clock for the transaction of the usual business. 
Site follow ing gentlemen were elecied Managers at the propersiery meeting on the 12th 





| imstan: 


pe McKewzte, 5 Pine Street. + 
Wititam Pstos, 341 Broadway 
Tuomas Frazer, 36 Ferry Sireet. 
Persons interested in the Soetety or its assoctati: 
trymen in celebrating the day, can procure tickets 


Roser? Gorpon, 45 Exchange Place. 
Rosert B. Camraets, 6 Hanover Place, 
Geonee Ceuicksnann, 69 Wall Street. 
and wishing to unite with their coun- 
any of the ers. 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


houses have been pulled down, and are to be rebuilt in a ave | 
North Parade, where ic was received by his surprised “substantial style ; and we understand that the plans have been prepared | 
and a family. The cause of death is sappesed to have been | for a new chapel "for the garrison, which will save them the trouble of | 


| marching to church through the city, as they had to do formerly—Edin- | 
Dispatch, 





GREAT LIQUIDATION SALB 
OF BULPIN’S ENTIRE STOCK, 
AT %1 BROADWAY 
NEARLY A QUARTER OF 4 MILLION OF DOLLARS OF CLOAES, SHAW 
LADIE® FANCY FURS, 
© LoTHa, 
VELVETS, 
SILK, 
FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS, 
For Cash Only, at Prices Totally Regardless of Original Gost, 
DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 
1000 our Cloth Cloaks, at $8 eaeh. 
800 Superior do. at 
boo do. -* 
xo Bo Hrcelent Meck cieth ulars, 
ent Cire’ t $8. 
Py Very Superior do. at $10. 
600 Sapertine te: do. at $12 
at 


1. at 
We Very Rich do. at $10. 


ose cael with eres : noms: § endans Ge one jon of he op nes this partienlar bre-eb te ealen- 
» sur've it to say the e tock wil ‘edaueed Lo abe: thirds 
THEIR ORIGINAL COs. _— 
es pe Black and Lear Cloaking Cloths. 
ons of Rich Trimmings onl Galisana. 
“— of Guipure Lace. 


2 do. Black Lyons Velvet. 


K WHOLESALE Mt ter ‘3 $' 
of MATERIAL BY THE YARD an ties dees wh AA 4 4 
own materials and make up, or get oe — own cl ata considerabie saving. 


BULPIN’S MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 361 BROADWAY. 


4 





587 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL 


ICHMOND WILL > oopus. ON OEP ET.. ~ onyenal, LOTS OF CHOICE 
R's Embroideries and Lace Geods, just received, ~- t. less than original eost, 


New Shapes, not Old po mre at now Pe Patterns in 
LADIES’ DRESS CAPS, HEAD-DRESSES, COIFFURES, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
ILLUSION AND MOURNING GOODS, 


In Large Variety. —) Lace Sets, Point Applique, Valenciennes and Round Peint Lace 
Collars, at Just © ne Halt the Usual Price. 
Most of our atin bs ta nudges of » « 
= — “ys 0 uch Goods are invited to inspection, where they can 


RICHMOND, No. 587 Breadway. 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE!!! 
CLOAKS! CLOAKS!! CLOAKSI!I! 
GEORGE BRODIE, 300 CANAL STREET, (OLD HO. 51). 

Tn order to run off his 
Stock of New Winter Cloaks, 

Has reduced them Firry Per Ornt. 
BARGAINS! BARGAINS!! BARGAINS!!! 











BOMBAZINES! BOMBAZINES!! 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 

W. JACEKSON'S NEW MOURNING STORB, 
551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince Streets. 


$'s no,080 WORTH OF MOURNING ooo A A SACRIFICE, YARYING PROM 
cent. below Cost of Importation. and examine. 
N. é. an Freneb K: 


id Gloves 4s. per a 
Ww. JARROWS MOURNING GOODS, 
551 Broadway, between Spring and Priace Streets. 
PAILURE.—WM. B. MACKENZIE, 


ANTILLAS, NEW YORK CITY, eT REvIOUELY BEPORTED, HAS ARRANGED 
with his creditors, and usual. Oct. 15. 











THE SUBSCRIBER I8 NOW PREPARED TO CLOSE OUT BIS 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks ond Mantillas 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW O©OO8ST PRICES. 
WM. B. nace, = Brandreth 
Canal Street, Kew ‘ork. 
DRY @oops aT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
AT BXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
TRACY, IRWIN & CO., and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
234 and 235 Bnoapway, at. (Oppostie the Fart.) Between Park Place and Barelay Street, 
TREIR LARGE AND EXTENSIVE or 
FANCY ANMPSTAPLE DIY GOODS, AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
DURING THE BALANCE OF THE SRABON, 
AT UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES ARE SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRIOMS, AT 
ROGERS’ BAZAAR, 499 BROADWAY. 


FAL ae Cat Besnetets, Bescthen, Card Capes, Shalt tenbe, Pet.an8 Ta 


ones Cus, Senin Bags, Cutlery, Brushes, Portmonnairs, Canes, Games for 
OTore Deils, Games, Rocking Horses for Children, Imported and Bold at 
ROGERS’ BAZAAR, 499 Baoapwar, near Bt Nicholas Hotel. 


COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 
es wm Was} enews AND COMPLETE pH anno oy etd 18 OPEN FOR THE 
reception or Boarders. It is y accessible by the Nerth River Steamers, 
and the Hudson “iver er Railroad. 

















PRICES REDUCED!!! 
MANY, BALDWIN & MANY, 
49 JOHN STREET, CORNER OF DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFER AT LOW FRICES FOR Casn, 
The Largest Assortment of Building Hardware in the U, 8. 
Consisting in part of 
WROUGHT AND CAST LOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SiL.VER-PLATED AND 
PORCELAIN GOOT STUNS AND SHEFFIELD sri 7 Ane Te@OLA, 
SHEFFL STERL WIRE 


AND MA 
Chubb’s, Barron’s, and + *ETUL, Chest, = Desk, 
R STOCK oF BRITISH Smee goons, 3s 18 COMPLETE, CONS 
Ditiesry denen bp Dovierne nes Os of Clark’s Patent Butt, Hinges and Flap ark 
Bane Gosh Rollers and W ow Fraley, Patent Plaited Sash Cord, 
Wire “josh Cor Cord, Green-House Pulley and Iron Chain Bolts, Brass pelt 


Cher Bol ruse Ln FN 
Hinges oft siase, Brace Seren ‘ooks and Picture ee 
py ty ofrelegunt Bat aligns tod Coe a nks, Brass and Iron 
t ranks, 
sil sizes and qualities, Saf Erdrebe, and and Press Locks, lron and Brass Cabinet Leeks ef all 
aaeenemn BRASS GOODS, MOUNTED IN PORCELAIN, 
IMPORTED DIRECT FROM BEST MANUFACTURERS. 
Locksmiths’ and Bell-Hangers’ Materials. 


STAMPING UF file eration Nuw YORI for the Quarter cuding Sis Oaks Moar, 
Receirts During THE QUARTER. 








CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES FOR CASH. 
JAMES M. SHAW, Neo. 70 Street, New York, 
Offers his Large Stock of Decorated and Plain 
CHINA DINING AND TEA SETS, VASES, GLASSWARE, &c 
At such prices as purchasers cannot object to. The public are invited to examine his goods. 


be nes PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 





ae Cancer, 

which would be entirely prevented ren oo 
pT JL ty Colds, Lp 4 
and Fevers of all kinds—even 


Ht Bowe! 
St the body, are Ute} uence of maiters retained in the b’ 
designed. pRANDEET ILLS promptly used—even in & 





seems eutmess te mtesimeinet aa. 
Principal omce, No 4S Brandrews B Building, Canal Street. 25 cents a box, with full direc 
ons. 





| gat er tay NOTICE..—The Mails for FUROPE, via Li per U.S. Steamer 
ATLANTIC, will close at this Oflice on SATURDAY the bth i or ot 
o'clock, A.M. ISAAC WLER, 


hg 4 cE NOTICE.— ~The Mas for CALIFORNIA, and 
per U. &. Steamer ge LIGHT will close at 
of December, at one o’clock, P. M. 





Pp®Ryis & DUGUE, Attorne 
44 EXCHANGE ALLEY, New 

| Ma f- —y y  yy 
GRORGE FURS. 


and Counseiless at Law. Office No. 
essional Business in the Courtsef New 


MENRY DUGUE. 





HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE at 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


|. WALWORTH, A and C ib 








at Ley CHEE, MISS. 
OF CALISAYA—A delicious 





le portion Dy prect veness io perms Geviusied vy uehnens and Syapernn Prepared by 


AB 
Manufactarers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELI BOF G “ 





Broadway, sod 


, wt 10g | Da 
Postmasier. 


South Pacific ‘ohn V. 
this Office on SATURDAY, the Sch Ww 
. ¥. FO ‘OWLER, Postmaster. 


Die PUAN, 0.0. cn cccccacececonescccesenccsehsonsendaghecseenocsenon $197,296 66 
Gr PANE caddavercccvcetccogssenscacccesend seveahipegooonnesé sone 5,642 97. 
DissURSEMENTS. 

Paid Claims by Death and additions to same . 
Surrendered Policies and additions to same 









Paid tor Taxes, Advertising. Exchange, penses, M 
cal Examinations, Rent, Salaries, Fost rationery, he weveee wees 17480 Z— 143,112 06 





arin the quar account 
t Joma og * 
I a somined ao above pre 
vi 
pay “a SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary 





William Moore, Wadsworth, Goenpe 8. 
ey! Fillmore, gota © Swift, p 9 ya Char! J. Sodan, 
‘iliam V. Brady, Richard Patrick, © Samuel E. Sproulls, Win. K. Strong, 
i ‘ui ‘4 Joseph Joun M. Stuart, Ezra Wheeler, 
Robt. H. M’vurdy, Nathan’) William H. 
J J A Alfred Ed ec! hs 
Isaac G. Pearson, John P. Yelverton, Samuel D. Babcock, George R. Clark. 


Isaac Aunart, Secretary. FREDERICK §. WINSTON, President 
Bone host, M.D.; Medical Examiner. KEFPARD 


Homans, Actwary. 








eT Seeeayncat 


drawn from the wood, bY. on ARDSON & HAYTER, Cyan age Ye 
Het oii, 











en 


— 


; 
i 


CP eee Oe OOD ee ee 


a 
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- FAVANCIAL 


uw ves, June } 
DUNCAN SHERM aN & CO.'S BUILDING. 


A. N. LEWIS & THEODORKE STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 


mae ang modes moteee prices 


_ She Alvion,. 


November 28 





Wine Merchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, | HERR ING'S PA’ 


FFERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK OF FINE OLD York, 1553. audaan the onl 
F 





d Foreign Spirits which being of old Possess in 
be poate dpe = — ‘ond those of voewnl parchanes, ses, viz ; pe there Meleira Prt. 


Whiakies. 
age AGENT FOR BASS" S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. ~€@ 





GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Pt sa La wy th youEoy AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA 
LOAN NS. the KS, BO. 


Selling of STO BON DB, 
ence in “As yb ry of DU WORN Si SHERMAN 400., from the commencement of 
tentil the present 1 — 
{ cnduet the business we propo 
Popular tna a will, be kre on to Orders for the Pu Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and | 
he mypeapal — HA 
ag = LS made oi arts Ch, the country upon the most favourable terms, 
leone net LueweD on ca Deress 
A. N. LEWIS. 
THEODORE STOUT. 
le adtditeon bo be or reference, we present, by permission, the following : 
T. Sourtex, Eaq., Pree ident of the eh of » Republic. 
ped Bogan, Be Ns Merchants’ Exchange Bank. 
men u B. , Bq... New York. 
we ken 


Inasvgs Coumtna, Albany. 
Cuas. H. Fisuse oot eh aa. 


OM WS TAKE PLEASURE IN KEFERKING, affords us FINE OLD BRANDIS AND RU 


VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities, 


N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, — 
OFFERS TOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


UMS, 
° MADEIRA AnD. PORT WINES. 
ag CHAMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 





HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN —_ Nay STATES FOR 
MESS. ORUSE & FILS FRER' AUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
at aes beast M- rox. bt RHINE. 
assortment of thei 
BORDEACX ‘AND. RHENISH WINES 
‘opstanuly on 
a@ ¥.B.—Orders for direct me... executed ~~» and on liberal terms. 





JOHN MUNROB “& co. 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PABIS, 


pal towns and cities of 


RANT LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. ALSO, CIRCULAR exclude 
LETTERS all the prinet 


OF CREDIT on al 
HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, 


FRAN : 
BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
ORRAT —_— sraiy, ITALY, SWEDER, 
CONSTANTINUPLE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
taYROUT, JERUSALEM de., Ae. 


Office In — York, No. 8 Wall-street. 
BELLA ON PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or @ days’ sight, for sale in sums to 





Cc AG. 
FTE UNDERSIGNED. 80LE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
ormmany, |“OoLivER: 


which found 1 dueane ual, if not to surpass, any er brand now for sale in 
wa be - and ‘and large means .* ne tee re. Rurmane, Pere & Fis, and | cent. will be di 
consumers, feels per- 


the market. From tnmuaily tar ve Fearn, sia a hare one ha th a and are 


desire to furnish shall meet robat 
pm that a trial will vals establish all he claims for Py excellence me this wine, and recom- | #enuall 
the same to his customers and friends. ©. MELETT. 


ines of Mesara. RUINART, PERE & Map Rems, sap So aenoume 
= ary] qonerety' that he has made arrangements with the following houses, 


trade 
ER A GO: &. BLOODGOOD BIMINGER & DEW WITT; BURKHALTER & 
nei B. M. & E. WHITLOCK & CO.; W. ORWIN,; CHESTER DRIGGS, 
HEN. D. FELTER; J. aw. GEERY PARK &TILFORD ; £. & A. LA MONTAGNE. 
After careful wi other favourite brands of © Champagne, be nas, by their advice 
calevied @ Wine te be Ene 
HE ASSOCIATES? VERZENAY, 


Sot experience 
ret ain 


A, 53 Beaver-street. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Aw CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
agencies, and when e is provided for, collected 


, the charge will be eatecnaly er cent. 
bills purchased and Be ected on laud, Lreland, Scotland, 


RICHARD B 
a ee }No. 29 William Street, New York. 





for sale, in quantities to sult 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 
This pure WINE is made oo — best lump evatrry, grown in Missouri, 
is believed to be fully ual mperics te mpor' 
Quarts — Pints of the “SPARKLIN TAWBA,” and of the CABINET, ” in cases, 
med RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
mY. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
Mail Steamers of the 6th and 2th of each mon’ 


th. 
Rechange on Callforsin, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all Umes. 





REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUN KER & co. 
WINE MERCHANTS —_ GROCERS, 


mas 
19 JOHN STREET, wEAn B BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, oe Water Street, New York. 
OmaRLesToN 


leeue Hank oF 

cee meneeeng KA te Snag of the Banks in Rewaso, Ins- 
im a a 
Oe on 


SWte9, = 6e & CO., 


RAW ON THE BANK 5 LONDON, AND MAKE REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND 
issue Drafie ou Cbieago, and make collections in 
ne places of the West Mad Nor Northwest. 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tasee Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





which i deliver tree of charge to all parts of 
bouring country adjacent Gace 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 


Jv Pee eh 
ring’s Patent Champion Safe. with Hall's Patent Powder —) Locks. 


TENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOP BAL 
ITH HALLS PATENT POWDER PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THA? 


edals at the Wor! 
y American Safes os that apie aw warded Medals at the 





int Peray—Hoek — Moselle — Steinwein —Sauterne — Chablis — ae Safes are now amitted to be re age toany ever <> to the eae. and the sab- 
‘ognac Brandy—Jamaica lolland Gin—Scotch 


bers 
We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of | iicgundy— ayec¥in inde figueurent y Rum—H Gt Malt— | contens through the hottest a, or a burglar picking the lock 


challenge the world to produce an instance of these es failing to preserve their 


The subscribers and their nts are tial aeaitaenatian 

. ©. HERRING & CO., Green Block, 135, 137 and 139 Water Street. 
N. B.—Burglar Proof Safes, suitable tor the see of PF Je and other wal: 
from owen ave to five hundred doliars. — asmamaned 


3 
gk 
a 

uf 


wi 
contiguit a. 
jon, to the pri % pe aa 3 
~~ qi =A 


é 


fill 


L 





rates, -asthe additional o transportation 
inter, which mast ba borne by ae pees. in the reduced price he re- 
Perfect—and the is are made, Deeds 
ee ee eS w phat SS 
= titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in- 
ambrance, 1! 
“THE PRICES ARE nk PROM $6 TO $30; INTEREST ONLY 3 rm ae bg oy PER 
ucted from the credit price for Cash. Those wi 


i 


ive years, so as to have -half the 
a Surveyors 


accompany those who wish to 
see aid them in isp of selections. The Lands remaining emg 
ve been 


fal fa tart ing, aigoed 


ate ay thre, 
AVE APPOLRTED 8 THEIR ae 4gunt FOP THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. | either personal! 


Maps will be sent toany one 





and Books or 
py respectable and well-known farmers living cx the 
thr gina the State—also the cost of fencing, p ie, 
other information—will be cheeerulty fiven oa 
ite os rin bre French, or German, addressed 
JOHN WILSON of ihe illinois Central R. R. Co., 
in Uilionie Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, TL 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 





HAs REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THB REDUCED 


Saltpecre, continue to otfer their well-known brands of 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentacky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also Gunpowder for pengesee, ant SHIPPING ase, comprising a full assortment of qua 





Sip ens ents scanned Re to give 

The standard ir PO DER web as now eng edthe best repa utation for more than 

twenty-five years, will be found notepotoss & y any other 
For Sale by the principal dealers, and also at the 


ee kina in the world. 
office of the Company ip this city, 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water 


Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 





NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Oppowite the Hi iver Railroad And at 
YONKERS, 
opposite the Railroad 
Av 
My Fine Coccerten, Viney bee Old Brandies, Rare 
of ir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties 

tee ntons of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Cee, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardiny 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BuRtixcton shoe, West. 

phalia cam Beef Tongues, dc. 

GOSHEN UTTER he fresh every morni ons the me approved Dairies. All of 
of both of pieces, and all the neigh- 





A NEW EDITION OF 


BERANGER'S LYRICS, 
Two Hundred of his Songs, Done into English Verse, 


BY WILLIAM YOUNG. Cured Heme,’ Heid eck and ¢ 
dials, Seotch and 
Gilloux Saotanen, Olives, and A Wolfe's Sch and 8. C. Club House Gin, 


D. APPLETON & ©0O., 346 and 848 Broadway. 





NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS. , 


J. J. DRUMMOND & Co., 
GROCERS, 


CORNER OF ee AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 

AYE constentiy on band 0 ge and Well. Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, Teas, and 
which os ibe Stound Tilton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons’ © clebrated chy 

other Celebrated Brands of ane *. Brandies, Wines, Cor- 

Philadelphia Ales and Porter. genes in great variety. 





n wood or glasa, 





HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
ON THK HORSE OF AMERICA. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





SANK FORESTER’S HORSE AND HORSEMANSHIP. IN TWO SUPERB IMPERIAT, | T'"%, Subscriber, baving been for many year ee ee en arte Ot ite: 
ducer and consumer, involved in its ys 


yh of 1 w gases, itustrated wih stool engraved | Original Portraits from 


orees, Ce! 





ing direct to the publishers the pubeceiption price, will receive 





ao “wort pn —F delivered, free ef addition: Those resi 
seis i a be supplied th $f a PTLiAPS, 8 Salraos that bread mixed, f 


A a 
Santos ant hia the “Bate —" yivauia by J. B. tiprencorr & Co. of 


STRINGER & Bagh pate Publishers, 
Oo. 222 Broadway, New York. 


a. WANTHD—Competent and responsible AGENTS, - ean thoroughly canvass for toutes the omen indicated in his cireular of 1456, and of disposi ing of his bread as heretofore, 
viz., 4 poune 





THE FOLLOWING 
POETICAL WORKS BY DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 


RECENTLY 4UBLISHED BY 
— oer ey & CO. 
REEN LEAVE. Cloth, centa. 
ie Lua OF GOLD aap OTHER PU Mf 12mo. o- 75 centa. 
ROM THE MOUNTAINS ine. om. 3 on 
PROM THE ORO wD Cloth, 
wer Ta ISLES AND LS ate rial PTHERINGs. l2mo. Cloth. 2% cents 


0. Sew cen 
wena Fo AND LYRICAL POEMS, 12mo. 
HA SALAMANDINE OR ~— — UOT Atay. “Taso. Sewed. 25 cents. 
Diva pian read the pure rmnaial engl of the" “Lump of Gold,’ and a still greater 
holesome, chaste, and natural stream both of thought and eeling, 
whieh Sates “a book not only delightful, but safe as > pres —qualiti h 


om, has 
an ultimate and cc uccess, x PY ren. he is enabled to offer to we pasion loaf which is 
MRIBAPER, CLEANE RITIO 


wings 
Pee i Fine wine's sa sg nd tts foll f 
. ine Woe ravings, and in owing styles : | b ished b oth: of f 
In ious 9 in in Librety bared 3; in Hall Call’ or Parkey, gia. ta tall Parkes or’ Cali | ie Whe bread ean be nrded wl he by aa consequense of manafastre a by machi- 


chinery at an earlier stage of the fermentation, egne prem f a large proportion of gluten, the 


| sales have ine tee phy 1, 50 ranges per annum. All concede that this range is constructed on 


BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT COST. 


the advantage, both to the pro- 
the satisfaction of having achieved 


AND MORE NUTR 


nery over man ur. 
As to ese ite one aequainted with the old process of mixing dough, will om 
‘ormed, and cut by machinery, must be incomparatively cleaner than 
made by the hand. 

Sd. It contains more nutriment, since it is made from fresh ground four, and mixed by ma 


caueive principle of the flour, is preserved. The 


gives a finer texture, aod 
bread is not so liable to crumble. With increased alee, 


subscriber designs con- 
of bread being sold at Ube current price ef a pound of four, reckoning the bbl. 
at 20 lb: 
Asan "additional inducement to purchasers, he proposes making the following allowances 
on bread, sold in quantity at one Lime, as under : 
On 100 Iba. bread . 10 per cent. 
On 30 Iba bread eece : . oses s . 12 per cent. 
On 30 Ibs. bread... eedecsve 15 per cent. 
To be had at the following depots : 
56 Rutgers Street, 503 Peart beset | | 78 West Broadway, 


16 Laurens Street, 
and wherever 10u loaves are deman ‘esh depots will be opened. 
All wo be add. 





bo 





JOHN HECKER, No. 5% Rutgers Street. 





INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented In 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 


URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
become so great a favorite with the public, one user recommending them to another, that 





by 80 means common in the poetry of the day.—Lilerary Gazette. ant: 
Tn the sacred restnsle 4 Starts Mackay * studio the + has slumbered long, too long 


Tosnened ot 
Cervt me 


Secbeocdne 


lor beauty's sake, too lon 
ieprioge i. to living eth n with tts Se it speaks the 
inta the same Lag ag philosophy, which tna Aatracty all the more 
ry thane ne Itt and directly to the heart. Whi aries Mackay lives, 
» & certainty, a postry cannot te wholly degraded inte me 
that, into the moat aaject vA On. —(Vitic, 
GBORC 2 TLEDGE “4 00., 
8 Bockman Street, New York. 


lor the ron of literature 


above for saleby” by 
BALDWIN, Agen. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 345 Broadway, New York, 
WAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE JUVENILES. 
A PLAOB FOR by gal ey AND EVERYTHING IN [TS PLACK. By Alice B, 
(Cousin A One Volum. lémo. With Wood-cut Iustrations, andan [l- 
laminated Frontiap! cents. 

This ta the Seventh Vetuine “oe ~ me on Tome Books,’ by Cousin Alice, that have at- 
tained sw newt ty with the litle folks of both sexes. In this volume th the 
pea —b ae Lhd nail into the minds of children the importance of nestness ond ord - 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
T OF parr OUT OF DANGER. L volume. Imo. 75 cent 
THING VENTURE, NOTHING ae I vouime. Mémo. 63 conta, 


N SOUP 
TIENT WAITING NO Loss. ula, 
NrRNIM er BETTER THAN we ALTH. 68 cents, 
ORD AS FAIL. @ con 
BN'S HOL sDAvD: ¥S. ~ “i ok for the Whole Year. Contents: New Year's 
Brown's Obtitidren May ing at Springdale—The Fourth of July—The Sea 
re . itr hay Van aw ; or, Cousia sep —ehe Christmas Tree—The 


» With Lustrations. 60 cea 
eawonan tt thoy ; Or, Hew to Live ron Oruens. a “ ‘hristmas Story for Boys and 
vol. lémo. Lliustrated. 75 cents 
This Ay An of those rove thai the arent can safely put into the hands of a child, knowing 


al on conveys -7 -I- im wiser and betier. 
satUay S ay he THE GREAT, CZAR OF RUSSIA, By Sarah H. Bradford. 
5 con! 
tithe has vu endeavoured to Caste & want, which hes long been felt, that lean: 
ee men in the world’s hist fon os an to oom within he - 


of jounte minds. Her Story of Colum 
= Pe Peter. im has met with 4 sucoea which Las ea 


M © aT ALP PRICE at WATERS’s, No. way.— 


333 Broadw: 
jodeons at lower ri tha: 
- ag . choke 1 never wate offered in this market. Pianos 


GRPAT, AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS | 
OLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN- 
further votice, on all Casn ems 

,~) ad or Loowine-G: ee Picrone Ty —<d 


mp cad the p raga pre mien ee 


KNS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway 
AP RILLA.—Those —Those who have reall wonder- 
Bee is a xe sterling re in Ay p Re =~ - tA Rruptiona, 
mand iseanea a Salt Rheum, 1 toe 
be required fr ike cen Tit sine ta that baa vrougi 
c wi 
diseases aud ‘aad feel entire eutire coufidence that it may be 


case. 
and sold by A. BAD &. 
Pa y A ANDS, Draggisis, 100 Fulten Street, New York. 

















true phil i princi omnia the most perfect “Ty caine the lowest 
possible cost. _L. MOTT IRON WO 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and Water Street, N. Y. 


WILLIAM COBB'S 
ATENT HOTEL, SALOON AND PAMIL “e COOKING RANGES, WITH WATER 
backs and bot air aratus attached for heating gists, dining rooms, &e. Laundry 
Ranges, Cast Iron Stew olen, Broiling Ovens, fad — Sinks ; also, ‘Steam Tables, 
Cotfee and Tea Urns; © ‘opper, Ti in and Sheet iron Kitchen Furnituce. Depot, West 
way, New York. 
P. 8.—Manufacturer of Portab.e Gas Wor! 
P Ale, Manufacturer of he Aubia rorasie ‘das Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1854, and 
an. 1 
N. en « Universal Generator, with Water Tank Coommcten, for Factories, Hvtels, 
Churches, Country Houses, Colleges, &c. ; also, Villages and Citte 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 

HE Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World's 

‘air—and constantly on band a @ and well-assorted Stock of RODS, roy IAL 
BAIT, , EROUS FLIBS, &c., &c., of every variety, which be is able to supply on the 
ral te 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Stock before making their p 

TOMAS Ee. ATE, 38 Mak erie. New by 
y 


N. B—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINN 
armen to be the best Batt for Trodling ever invented. 


; J, ©. CO} VROY) 63 Palton. Stree New Yor ufact 
oe Sit mers pty fe ae Reels, tke. py, tout, Jan article to sult 6+ 
Grysial Palace medals were awarded to 
as aJ. vot c. “rt the best 


The trade supplied at moderate rae Boe and « Uneral terms Fykes, Seines, and all kinds of 


Nets and Netting, Cod Lines, and 
TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DDMEnieincral watera ter ine name oY “saratoga Water net tt antec net 


Fr aes - are extenatvely imposed LT. 
nan, whare persons buying theee articles desire 
corr Ba, whereas at A ia by Sap my hy Fs 

















Tp mg ey dg et) a y= - ig AW 
arative. The ms Spring, as is well known, aS the spring, whic! 
aixty- sty three years past past, yk built ~y a om of Saratoga, yet ¢ have confounded the 
ring wi P De 
pamies articles upon i sabe on 


Spring, 
| avabie fo for “oa tang these ap us articles, and ing el effect or A ay? effects 
| from their use, Oey twore, — the genuine Congress Waren, us, eupposing ob hare 
tried it. Tt is not a sufficient of its g in dotues boxes 


a 

=| Sages as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of, fl article and selling it as Congress or 

Water; bay oaly of me 
the cork is 

Pe say ry Py ae 


these 
As to the compounds called Saratoga nee noweers, 
Satenn, bat tajartone—aat 
shops. 








AMS PILLS —Are you feeble in body. inca of exer- 
" HE eee ears See eed ing ond ave 
cheerfulness, and 


of Ube 
will restore your strength, activity, and ape a8 Se 
SFE mgmt manufactory, No. & Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at e., Bo., 


is wa to form saonane 
hy Pree ae IS 


a> eee ene ual 
Fn FT 


patural water. ex ea dipee, 
wartedte any a hate eealee eset 








38 Boards, £e. 
the trade. JOB ae and Lite OGRAPHY executed at low rates. 
Bill-Heads, &c. invited to call. 


nest L 
The Choicest Brands of Sognee. Wisiredeay, Vv 


| The ATLANTIC..... 


Besse . aA Stauioners’ A yt, 4 Nos. HA and 176 Pearl 
variety = Account Books. » Fane: “Sat 

E CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION | Drafts, M eney and sélpyins 
Old Wines, all the most = = cils, Slates, Pen-k Che: 





Cs w cash prices every 
Paper, ri Noles, 
Receipts, Memorandum and T: rng Paper Pens, Pen- 
Bac , and all articles kept by 

r 





Broadway ewe vor —y—» — Sy 


rT nora Hagrarer-— We edding, Co Ram 





A few 
article wil] render the teeth ler, beau ~~} 


and { a delightful freer hat dispenses 
my a eS Se with 
snes chil va."munhers wil ad It superior 
Deuggists and Fane 

F. @. PONT AINE & O0., 905 and 800 Broadway, New York. 


mle mS BISCATINE.—The —The best and healthiest food for Infants 
and fi 
wid DHLLUC & CO. Apotbeanries, 485 Broadway. ani 290 Fourth Avense. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPany, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Cringe (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR OROSS 
Ge Amante, Half Premiums may remain on loan, Losses Promptly paid, Cal 
ia, gud special risks 


CticenSS Wall trees, uv ENEVITT, Aqreasy. 


COMPANY. 














FIRE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


$250,000. 
o* the 3d instant, the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company fer th 


Annual Term 
Wm. PP Moses Taylor, Lyman Denisen. 
4 Mason. 


Peter Cooper. 
pay b Rework. 
anquaus H. 


Ward. Rob 
And at a meeting of the Board of Diresum held the Stowtag én J Wit PLP. 
was unanimously re-elected President for the ne quowlag 7 . wan 
This Osmpeny continues to insure against Loss or thanag by Fire, Stocks of Merchandion, 
H hold Buildings, sbips in Gate Coogee, on favourable 


ANDREW SMITH Becrewry. 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U.S. M. STEAMERS 


The Ships composing this line are: 
-Capt. Ocrven Eioewes. | The BALTIC 
“Foe a ADRIATIC Capt. James West. 
having been built by contract expressly for the Government service, a care 
en ir the'r construction, as also in their engines, to insure strength and speed 
= ear accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to paveruees, 3 in first cabin, $130; in second do., $75. Ex- 
clusive use of extra sized state room, $325. om Liverpool to New York, 3 and » guineas 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ‘hip. No berths can be secured uauil paid for 
The ships of this line ve imp water-tight 4 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
Prom Ne iver pool. From Hon | re. 
Saturday..... . . July 8] Saturday... 
Saturday . . July % Saturday... 
Saturday.....Ang. . y ane = Sat 
L os 














\ 
For fre - o tg 
eLDWARD R “Cltiws, No, 86 Wall-streot, Now York. 

BROWN. SHIP LEY «& , Liv 

STEPHEN RENN ARD ry bo., No. 27 “Austin Friars, London. 

B. G. WAINWRIGHT & Co.,’ Paris. 
The owners of these ships will = be accountable for r gold, silver, mr ey mpecte, pee 
precious stones or metals, unless Lilis of lading are signed there/or, and the 
pressed thereia. 


THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.'8 SPLENDID OLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Crry or Battimore, 2367 tons, Gage, R. Letteh | Crrv or ~~ eNe 2109 tons, her 4 
Ciry on Wasaivetox, 2330 tons, Capt. Petrie. 1874 tons, 
The undernoted or other vessels are intended to sail as follows : 
From Li Prom New 
. Wednesday. . Nov. 8 City of Washington 
. Wednesday .. Dee. Kangaroo 
Wednesday. .Jan, is City of Baltimore. . 
And each alternate Wednesday. nd ea lf 
RAT ay PF CAB a PASS AS8 = New York athe Ly 
Gu — 17 Guineas. an accordin, 
ee on ng the same Drtvieges i the Salona, "Toctuding Ste wards’ fees, 
THIRD CLAB. PeSsRNUERS. ted number of Third Class Passengers will 
} yo found in as muck Provisions as required: From Philadelphia and New York, wo 


Po 
Sap ee ets who are desirous of bringing out their 





Kangaroo.. 
Ofy of Balumore. 
angaroo 


ort and dati 
taken by = vessels * Ny “rates. — All gouds 


ecoatiny an deapaon saat Dihce of the 
or WiLLTAM T MAN, eet ati note pT New “Agent. 


13 Tower B 


S LINE OF OF LIVERPOOL fy 
Rocx Licat, (new) Kossvtn. ‘ 
ot 


ALBION, (new) Hevow. ee ——-5 
Driver, (new) ComPrRomiss. 3 
a Boce. 
Fouast King 
4 Rickarp Moran, 
CHIMBORAZO. Guanca. 


ALENA. 
UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. 
Wu.tam Tarscort. A. a 
ARcTIC. 

‘eT 
Ronen. BexJaMin Adama. Racer. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION. 














PRroeress. Camsria, (new) 
St. Lovurs. DaeaDn 





Henomien Heveox. 


Dero a anet EVANS. AMERICAN 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable ia all the principal Towns wi discount or other charges, 
TA OEE & 20. & South Street, New York. 
's Buildings, 


APSOOTT & OO., St. George's Liverpool. 





& J. AMERE. 











SOKARKR 8 WTR, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


& CO, 
OPFICR, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 





